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ABSTRACT 

Minnesota's goals and policies £or serving part-tine 
and returning college stt^ents were sti^ied. Attention was directed 
to the following: progress that should be available to part-tism and 
returning stt^ents; forms of credit or recognition that should be 
given to these students; the way that responsibility should be shared 
and monitored within the postsecondary education sector; the way the 
Higher Education Coordinating Board's financial aid programs should 
respond to changing enrollment patterns; and the way that instruction 
for part-time and returning students should be funded. For public and 
private institutions, consideration is given to curriculum changes, 
changes in delivery methods, and degrees awarded by alternative 
delivery methods. Instructional programs and support services at area 
vocational- technical institutes are also addressed. Information is 
provided on: eligibility of full- and part-time students for major 
federal and state student aid programs; aid awarded to dependent and 
self-supporting students in 1980/81; sources of funds spent on adult 
vocational education in fiscal year 1979; community college sources 
of income for credit instruction and for noncredit instruction and 
community services in F? 1979; and sources of funds for state 
universities, FT 1979. (SW) 
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SUBJECT; RECOMMENDATIONS RESULTING FROM STUDY OF POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCATION FOR PART-TIHE AND RETURNING STUDENTS 

DAFE: JUNE 25, 1981 

ACTION: The Coordinating Bc^u^d x^cOTmended that: 

1. As a natter of policy t public collegiate institutions should make 
it possible for students to enter and cc^lete selected degree 
programs by taking evening and weekend classes « 

a. the Community College Board offer at least cme evening or 
weekend associate degree program at each CCTonunity college. 

b. the State University Board maintain at least one evening 
or weekend bachelor* s degree program at each state univer- 
sity. 

c. the University of Minnesota Board of Regents offer at least 
one evening weekend bachelor *s degree at the Twin Cities, 
Morris and Duluth campuses and at least cme evening or week- 
end associate degree at Waseca and Crookston. 

2. The State Department of Educaticm include numerical goals for 
increasing the availability of part-time post -secondary vocational 
programs in the State Plan for Vocational Technical Education. 

3. As a matter of policy, ac^emic and student support services, 
including the library, registration and academic advising, be 
accessible to all part-time and returning students enrolled for 
credit or pojt -secondary vocational education by: 

- offering cn-campus services during selected evenings and 
weekends 

- informing off-campus students of available on-campus services 
as well as bringing services off -campus wherever possible. 

4. In collegiate institutions, non-credit instruction conform to 
the overall mission of the college, be primarily post-secondary 
in nature and emphasize areas in which collegiat:f^ education has 
unique resoxjrces and expertise. 

5. Higher Education Coordinating Board staff conduct a study to 
examine the meaning of the academic credit in public and private 
collegiate institutions, ways in which accountability can be 
reinforced, and implications for interinstitutional cooperation. 

6. Eich institution eliminate restrictionf; on the une of credixo 
tovar^A de^rree requirement.-; v/hen the credits have been earned in 
tlK-fr own programs and whc-n the restrictions arc? based solely on 
tho tiiTie and place of dellv^iry. 
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7, Except for credit by examination, institutions not award credit 
for prior non-school learning imless (1) clearly stated criteria 
are in effect • and (2) faculty evaluators have been trained to 
assess the learning frcia exp^iences prior to enrollment* 

8, Post-secondary institutions awarding the Continuing Education 
Unit (CEU) fca? non-=credit instruction make it clear in their 
written policies ax^ publicity tl&t the CEU is unrelated to 
academic credits. 

3. All public and private pcst-secOTdary institutions participate 
in regular comunicaticm networks^ preferably (m an organised 
basis 9 in order to coordinate their on- and off -campus courses 
for part-time studeiits with neighboring institutions and other 
providers of educatioucil programs for adults. 

10. Conflicts ccmceming off -campus credit and non-credit class 
offerings between institutions in different post-seCMidary 
systems be mediated by the Higher Educaticm Advisory Council 
after local and regional ccK>rdinating efforts have failed. 

11. The public collegiate syst^s demonstrate a consistent, tangible 
commitnient to the education of part-time and returning students 
through budgeting strategies and tuition (or general fee) policies 
that focus on tha cost, level and content (purpose) of credit in- 
£5tructicn, rather than time and place of delivery. 

a. the State Universjity Board employ uniform tuition levels 
and funding policies for equivalent on- and off -campus 
STwiduate courses. 

b. th^ University of Minnesota Board of Regents pursue policies 
to nake comparable the share of instructional costs bornv? by 
day students r^nd students enrolled for equivalent classes 
under Continuing Education and Extension . 

12* !:jccept for non-crf!dit instructional prc^ams which have a limited 
scope or receive separate, special purpose funding, the cosrs of 
program administration, including assigned personnel, be considered 
a direct cost of providing non -credit instruction in public colle- 
giate institutions and funded out of fees income rather than state 
appropriations . 

13. Except for special programs funded in consort with economic devel- 
opment agencies, employers be charged the full direct and adrnini-- 
strative costs of providing instruction in the public post-secondary 
institutions which is content ^tailored to their specific needs or 
of if ersil at theix* request and closed to the general public , 

1*'/. The public collegiate institutions consider charging an additional 
fe-^ per credit hour for off^campua credit Inn-^uctiozi if fund3 ar^ 
needed to support the tx^an^portatioii or other unusual exn -^nues of 
brinf.in:;^ faculty to off-c.mpus classes. 
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15, In p;iblic collegiate institutions, a portion of any fiscal surpluses 
from noa-credit prc^anaaing be used to diversify non-credit offerings, 
provide financial assistance to low income participants, or increase 
support services accessible to the ccxissunity. 

16. Post-secoadary vocaticmal fxmding be permitted to support entry 
level training provided on a part-time basis, including programs 
which raeet less than five hours a week and pi»ograms which are not 
also offered full-time. 
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SUMMARY OF TISDmSS AMD REC(»Q!EMDATIOMS 



BACKI310UMD 



Tl^ hlstovy itoerican educatioii is imyp]ced 2^ a p«aralst«iit laraad^iing of 
o^KSxtunlty, Institutions st all levals have responded to these demai^ by pro- 
viding inopeasingly diverse p r t^ r aa s to serve differoat student ne^ls* 

Recently at tl» post-secondary level there has been a groHth in the nualbers 
of adult students returning to fcanaal ^ucaticm. (dually these adults attei^ on 
a part-tine basis. Although »asqf attmd pr^r^ras design^ for the aajority of 
full-tise students* returning adU&lts often ne^ or want pr(^pc*a^ which are tailored 
to their interatts and sel&^ulas* Soto> educatoz^ feel that Air^asted declines in 
tl» ^irollE^ts of recent high selu>ol gre^uatra wiU allow their institutions to 
expand services to potential part-time asA returning adult students. 



STUDY OBJECTIVES 



Iharing the past 15 years* the Higher Educaticm Coordinating Board has taken 
positicms on selected issues affecting part-time az^ returning sti^^its. The 
attach^ study repressnts the first long-range, broe^ investigation of the state's 
goals and policies for serving these individuals within post-secoada?y education 
institutions. 

The study and report are organize aroui»i the following sets of issues: 

1. What ^Tograns shcnOd 1^ available to part-time and retiu^ing 
students? 

2. What fomis of credit or recogniticm shcmld be given to par- 
ticipants? 

3. How should res^isibility be shared and monitored within the 
post-secondary sector? 

i». How shcKild the Board's financial aid programs respond to 

changing ^tterns <^ enrollments? 
S. How should instruction for part-time and returning students 

be funded? 

Invest igatim of these topics irtilizc^ c^Kisting informati<» and discussion 
among campus and system personnel involved at policy axid prc^am levels. Addi- 
tional guidance was received from a Special Advisoxy COTsnittee which included 
representatives of public and private pc^t-secoi^axy educaticm, returning stu- 
dents* and the general i»iblic. Although there is some overlapping of function 
with organizations outside the post -secondary sector, the study did not address 
the roles of other providers except as background to the current a^ recamnended 
evolution of services provided by Minnesota colleges, imiversities and vocational 
technical institutes. 
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SUPPORTING IKK^CHTS 



During the study, the staff of the Coordiaatlng Board prepared a series 
of working papers as discussion material far tl» Special Advisory CoraBittee. 
These papers covered tte folXmdng t^ics: 

#1 Tenainology 
#2 EnroUamits 
jP3 Prc^rsM 

#4 Missis of Providers of Ad«at Education 
#5 Financial Aid 
#6 CoQrdinati«i 
#7 Fr^ram Putting 

Staff also developed sisanaries of activities at ix^ividual caiqnises, based 
on rrisits with people involved in services delivery. A limited nunher of copies 
of the working p^^s and eaapus sunmaries are available frora the Coordinating 
Board office. 

Copies of witten statements evaluating draft staff reeommei^tions, pre- 
sented at the Hareh 1981 Coordinating Board meeting, are also available from 
the Board office. The final recommendations reflect these coosaents fr<»> the 
systems offices and other organisations. 



MAJmi FI1IDIK6S 



PROGRAMS 

- The vocabulary used to describe returning students and the types of 
programs which 8«:*ve thm is imprecise. Frc^ams are sotaetiiras m 
adult education, continuing education, coomunity educati<m, extension, 
outreach, non>traditional edtication or lifelong learning. These terms, 
however, can have different meanixsgs depex^ing tm the user and the 
context. 

-> At some institutions, j^^ograms target^ toward returning stud^ats may 
be separated from "regular" praams in terms of faculty, funding, and 
administration. At other institutions, there is no visible distinction 
in organizational arranganent. In practice, most instruction in collegiate 
institutions is available to both full-time and part-time students, both 
young and maticre adults. As enrollments of i^urt-time and returning stu- 
dents have grown, it becomes increasingly difficult to distinguish the 
programs which serve then as peripheral enterprises. 

- The most ccsranai method of reaching retximing students is through the 
provision of evening, aa-campus classes for credit. Off-caii5>us classes 
and nOT-ca?edit instruction are c(»iroon, but less frequently provided. 
Ccsnpetenc^-based educati<m and recognition of prior, non-school learning 
are available at a few institutions. 

- Although all public institutions attempt to make their instructional 
opportunities available to returning students, it is ^equently not 
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possible to coaplete a degree wittout attending oa-can^ust day classes 
for sa!» requirements. 

- To capture the non-degree oapiented 8tt^^» institutions are usually 
required to alter the content* as well as the delivery, of tl»ir in- 
struct i«ial pr^Eraas. These students lae^ be attracted by oocv^tional 
vpgmling ratl^ than pr^iaratioo, eduoatica useful to adults in their 
roles as parents, cons u a e xs and cltissens, and education for enjoyment 
rather than as a fbui^ation for further sti^y. 

- For most residents, o^ortunity is related to their proximity to a 
large, imxlti-ptn?po8e pvibUc isistitutloo. Siaaall institiitions find it 
difficult to accoffiSBodate diverse needs. Consequently, outstate resi- 
dents who do not live nev. a ^st-secondary institution are tae least 
well-served foUowed by residents of eoiSBunities served by a small 
ccmnunity eoUege or vocational technical institute. 

- N«i-credit instruction is typically view^ as a fbrm of public service 
r^her than as an extension o' che instruct icmal mission of the insti- 
tution. 

- The area vooati«ial teoteiical institutes serve va:y few part-time stu- 
dents in flist-secondary praams. However, nearly all participants in 
adult vocational ^ucation, which stresses in-s«?vice training fcr per- 
sons already in the labor force, are part-tiii». 

CREDITS 

- Although once linked to measured progress t^fards a degree, academic 
credits are now divorced frcsD degree strtictures. Oedits may be 
assigned to qualifying instruction which \^ limited use as part 

of a degree plan. 

- Standards for evaluating instructiooal content ai^ assigning o?edit 
are fox^lated and applied at the institutional le^l. 

- Because the funding of public institutions depei^ primarily on credit 
enrollments, there is an incentive to awax^ cx^it whenever possible. 

COORDIKATION 

- Coordination of off -campus, non-credit, or evening classes which are 
not offered as part of a pez^sanent degree option takes place on a 
volxmtary basis through the Board's z^gional colters, local and re- 
gicmal as8(x:iationt>, and informal contacts. 

- O^^rall syst^ and instituticssal missions regarding the level and 
curriculum of instructiaa apply to credit offerings for part-time 
and returning students. Siinilar missicms have not been developed 
for non-credit instruction respcmsibilities. 

- The State University Board has established fix^ boundaries for in- 
stitutional service areas. The other public pc»t-secondary syst^ns 
do not have defined service areas although they tend to 8^?ve the 
iasnediate vicinity with the exception of certain University of Min- 
nesota-Twin Cities programs. 
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FINANCIAL AID 

- Factors which Umit the access of papt-time ai^ z^tuming stud^ts to 
the majop need-based publie financial aid sources include attei^ance 
requiranents, limitations on eligible programs, allovable student bud- 
gets, and factors used in the ccH^utatiaa of student resources available 
for educational expenses. 

- Gnployer-provided tuition aid aiA tax deducti<ms for ediK!ati<»al ex- 
penses both favor the individuals enrolled to t^grade occvq>ati<mal 
skills. These sti^ents — wto make up approximately on9-quax>ter of tb» 
state's part-tiiM and returning stii^ents depex^ing on th& program — are 
likely to have high levels of iaccmd and ^ucation. The 61 Bill which 
has provided support to stud^ts with diverse educatitmal goals is 
diminishing in in^ct. 

FINANCING PROGRAMS 

- In the public collegiate systeans, the student's share of direct instruc- 
tional cc^ts (not counting stpport services, plant operatiois, ai^ other 
expenses which were inclined in the Board's analysis of txiition policies) 
for credit instruction rmges from 36% to 100%. 

- Two programs which provide substantial access to credit instruction to 
part-time ax^ z^tuming stud«ats are es^ect^ to cover nearly all direct 
costs through student tuition. These programs are Ccmtintiing Education 
and Extensicm, an administrative division at the University of Minnesota 
which sponsors iiK>st evening and off -campus instructicm, euid of i -campus 
graduate classes offered thzKmgh the state tiniversities. 

- Non-credit instruction is not fiscally differentiatckl from non-instructional 
forms of public s^Tvice. Except for special purposes, state funds are not 
used to support the direct costs of non-credit instruction. State-fund^ 
positicms, however, i^^equently are used to admin ist^ non-o^edit instruc- 
tion and other public service activities. 

- At the area vocatioial technical institutes, students c»irolled in post- 
secondary vocational education pay 18% of direct Instructional costs 
through ttxiticm. Adult vooati<mal sti^ents pay, on the average, 36% 
of their direct costs through fees which are established at the local 
level. 

- Cost allocations of indirect expeoise items differ according to local 
and system decisicms. As a r<^sult, post-secondary vocational education 
subsidizes adult vocatiooeLl educaticm in some districts because ^ar^ 
costs are not assign^ to the adult budget. Similar differences affect 
the COTiputation of costs which must be recov^ed through fees for non- 
credit instruction in the public colleges. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

PROGRAMS 

- Although all the public ^ste&s include sex^ice to part-time and 
returning sti^ients as part of their missis, the implementaticm of 
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this function is largely the result of local decisioos and ppioapities. 
As a resxilt, there is no ccdierent statenent of the state's cc»amitn»nt 
to access for these studmits. 

- It will never he possible to make all instructional psfog^ama and st^port 
soc^ices accessible to all residents regardless of distance or scheduling 
factors* It will contintie to be necessary to establish priorities at the 
state, systera and oa^ms le^rels. 

. Based on the findings and coodusicsis , the Coordinating Board recoiss^ids 
THAT: 

1. As a laatrer of policy, public collegiate institutions should make it 
p<»sible for st^Bj^ttis to enter and coiig>lete select^ degree programs 
by taking evcming and irerfcmd closes. 

a. the Cwaraunity College Board <rffap at least one evening or weekend 
associate degree program at ^ch ctarounity college. 

b. the State Itaiversity Board maintain at least one evaaing or weekend 
bcuihelar*s degree program at each state university. 

c. the University of Minnesota Board of Regents offer at least one 
evening or weekend bachelor's degree at the Twin Cities, ttoCTis 
emd Dtiluth campuses and at least cme evening or weekend associate 
degree at Waseca and Ci^^okstcm. 

AH public colleges in*esently offer an evening program of credit classes. 
Institutions differ in the extent to which the evening program can constitute 
a planned sequence stt:dy, with d^isions bas«i on experience and perceptions 
of the local market. This recoiiiB»ndation asserts that the state has an obliga- 
tion to part-time and returning sttxdents beymd providing a smattering of classes 
for intermittent students, especially since degree pppcrtunities can only be de- 
livered by pc^t-secondary institutions. 

Where not now in effect, this objective can be achieved through planned, 
multi-year scheduling or the addition of several required classes. Some terms, 
reqiiired classes may need to be offered alternatively during days and evenings 
at the occasional inconvenience of day students. Some institutions may choose 
to deliver the same ciirriculm as they do during the weekday; others may wish 
to construct a degree option that recognizes the interests of a different cli- 
entele and has the potential to attract the nt^-degree student as well. Specific 
majors and delivery modes will depex^ on local needs, but the quality of evening 
and weekend degree programs should n^et or exceed the institution's standards far 
degrees earned ducing th<» day. 
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2, The State Department of Education include numerical goals for increasing 
the availability of part-time post-secondary vocational programs in the 
State Plan for Vocational Technirel Education. 

Because occupational skills must often be taught in sc^quence, it is not 
po'isible to deliver all post-secondary vocational education progJ^ams to part- 
time students, but more programs than at present can be made accessible* 
AVTIs are moving in this direction following a funding change permitting 
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part-tinie attendance. The Departn^nt of Education should take a leadership role 
by requiring specific plans tied to numerical objectives. Within an overall state 
goal, goals and implCTentatioj plans, using curriculian development funds if neces- 
sary, should be required froai each AVTI. 



3' As a natter of policy, academic and stx^ent support services, inclining 
the library, registrati<» and acadwnic advising, be accessible to all 
part-time and returning stiritents enrolled for cr«iit or post-secoadary 
vocational educatiqi hyi 

- o£fePia^ cax-can^us services during selects evening and weekends 

- Informing off ^caapus students of available on-campus sei*vices as 
well as bringing services off -campus wherever possible. 

The availability of supporting services tends to lag behind the availability 
of instructiffii for part-time and returning students. While many stud^ts may not 
need other services, the provision of instructicm entails an obligaticm to insure 
tte quality and conveniex^e of the educaticmal ei^erience. In particular, indi- 
viduals seeking a planned program rather than a single ccnirse are likely to need 
academic advising and counseling to achieve their objective because access by 
part-time and retinming stu<tents wiU r^sain restricted in many locations. In 
planning supporting services, priority should, therefore, be given to assuring 
flexible access to academic guidance. Other services, such as child care, shotUd 
be provided when needs and demand are sufficient to provide econcsnical support. 



**. In collegiate institutions, non-cr^it instructicm conform to the 

overall mission of the college, be primarily post -secondary in naturo 
and eiq>hasize areas in which collegiate education has unique resources 
and e3q>ertise. 

If offered, non-cr@dit instrtacticsi sboiild be viewed as part of the insti- 
tution's instructional missim, illustrating the accountability of faculty and 
administration for the integrity of all aspects of an educational institution's 
major purpose. Crasistency with the overall mission will encourage diversity, 
maintain public understanding of the essential qualities of the institution, 
and protect the quality of non-credit work. Non-credit instruction should nor- 
mally be an outgrowth of sul>ject areas offerai und^ the cr«3it lar^gram because 
faculty and administrative expertise will be strongest in these disciplines. 

CREDITS 

- There is a danger that as competiti<si for students increases, the 
meaning of academic credits will be diluted. This problem poten- 
tially extends to all students in all types of programs, but it is 
especially prevalent in programs for part-time and ret\n?ning students. 

- As long as non-credit instruction is divca?ced from the instructional 
mission of the institution, its content and quality will remain a 
periph^al concern to faculty and academic administrators. 
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" Based on the findings and ccmclusions, the CoGs>dinating Bosrd reccsmnends 
THAT; 

S, Higher Educati<ai Coordinating Board staff cooditct a study to exMiine 
the meaning of the acad«ttic credit in public and private collegiate 
institutitms_, ways in which accountahillty can be x^inf arced, «id 
inplicatijns for interinstituticaaal coc^eration. 

Although cr^it hour prodiuition is an is^Kxrtant means of me2Uiuring institu- 
ticmal activity and student prepress, institutional standards and practice are 
not unifann. In the public systesis, fui^ing incentives act to encourage g^erous 
awards of credit, and in both public and private instituti<ms recruiting objectives 
have similar effects. These farces wUl incr^se during tha 1980s. 

At a minimum, the state , the instituticsoal ccsaraunity, and organissations which 
use the credit hour as an evaluation of sti^ent achievement l^ve a right to an 
understanding of the meaning of this unit of measur«nent within each institution. 
At the same time, appropriate flexibility must be s^intained to allow far different 
delivery strategies and student characteristics. Ultimately , the professional 
judgments of faculty, as delegated by the governing boards, are key to saintaining 
a sound, yet responsive, system far making cx^it decisions. 



6. Each institution eliminate restrictions on the use of credits toward 
degree requirements wh^ the credits have been ^a?ned in their own 
programs acid when the restr ictions are based solely on the time and 
place of delivery . 

Because degrees are made up of SKire than a random accumulati(m of credits, in- 
stitutions stipulate how credits m^ be applied to degree requirements. Appro- 
priately, cr^its may be accepted as electives, distribution or major requiren^ts, 
depending on subject nmtter. Soii» institutions have gcme b^oj^ c(»3tent to dis- 
criminate among credits earaed on- or off -campus, in the day or evening, and in 
individualized or classroom instruct ioi. For example, the University of Minnesota 
restricts the use of Continuing ^xicaticm ajod Extension credits ixi graduate and 
other degree programs and sane state universities place limitations on the accep- 
tance of credit eax*ned off -campus. 

In opposition to these practices, this reccamiendation assorts that the tio^a 
and place of instruction should not normally detexnnine the applicability of credits 
towaz^ fulfilling degree requir^&ents. When eqiiivalent quality is not achieved in 
alternate delivery systems, the decision to award a restricted form of credit poorly 
masks the instituti(m's underlying doubts and assigns a second class status to 
students who often do not have the opportunity to enroll in conv^tional delivery 
n»des. Rather than restrict the applicability of credit earaed, instituticms 
should creatively develop ways in which the quality of the ^vicaticml experience 
can be broi:ight up to standards. CiUTrent practices too ^sily allow institutions 
to avoid this demanding task while maintaining the appearance of access to part- 
time and returning students. 

7. Except for credit by examination , institutions not award credit for 
priav noa-school learning unless (1) cleeg'ly stated criteria are in 
effect, and (2) faculty evaluators have been tredned to assess the 
learning frcan experiences prior to enrollment. 
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To attract and serve the needs of returning students, institutions may 
desire to recognize learning which has taken place in a non-collegiate setting 
prior to enrollment. While this service may be valuable to sc^ residents, 
there are numerous philosophical and practical questicms which imist be addressed 
before a program begins. These difficulties suggest that institutitms should 
prepare theaselves thoroughly and enter into a practice of eval\iating es^eri- 
ential learning only as a result of deliberate decisions. 



®- Post-secondary institutions awarding the Continuing Educatiro Unit 
CCEU) fm:* non-credit instruction make it clear in their writt^T 
policies and pubUcity that the CEU is unipelated to academic credits. 

While the CEU was designed as a nreasure of n<»-credit activity, it is usad 
by some institutions as an inteiTsediate ground between credit aad nm-credit work. 
Ccmfusion is added when courses are offered for either credit or CEUs and when 
credits are awarded for CEUs as part of an assessment of prior learning. 

Although the Council on the Continuing Education Unit has recoamnended basic 
program standards, institutional practices vary and the CEU is often a measure 
of attendance only. The academic credit implies thorough evaluation of content 
and sti^ent competence. The two measures are xaa?elated. CEUs should never be 
converted by tomula into academic credits, although the learning which has taken 
place in a non-credit setting may be separately evaluated by institutions which 
have the expertise' to provide cx>edits fax* competencies acquired through non-school 
experiences. Institutions should use particular caution in awarding either CEUs 
or academic credits for the same activity. When both measures are employed, it 
should be clearly stated that acad^nic credits will require more rigorous work 
and evaluation than C2^Us. 



COORDINATION 



- Coordination of individiial class offerings, whether for credit or 
credit-free, must be flexible and locally-based so that institutions 
can quickly respond to changing interests. 

- When institutions alter the ccsitent of their instruction to attract 
non-degree oriented students, they are most likely to be brtmght into 
competiticm with organizations outside post -secondary education. Ef- 
fective cocrdination involves consultation with these organizations as 
well as other post-secondary institutions and systems. 

- Institutional service ai»eas appropriately vary depending on the specific 
program to be offered. For some fields, neighboring institutions may 
offer similar programs while in other fields a program may be unique 
within Minnesota. 



Based on the findings and conclusions, the Coordinating Board recommends 
THAT: 




9. All public and private post -secondary institutions participate in 
regular commtinication networks, preferably on an organized basis, 
in order to coordinate their on- and off-canyus courses fca* part- 
t jjne students with neighboring institutions and other providers of 
educational programs for adults. 
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The state's policies for coordinatiog shotrt-tepm, frequently chaagl&g 
offerings stould i^ecognize the str«^hs of existing c<»i»]nicatioQ networks » 
There are cany exaioples of such organizaticmst including the Board's regional 
colters, the Itasca (^tinuing Eduoati^i Cotmcil azul a groi^ of providers in 
the ncK^hem suburbs of St. Paul. Vhere aechanisiBs are not in place, local 
or regioaial groiipings of pc^t-^cos^ary institutions and, if possible, other 
providers stu^uld be created. 

Because instituticmal resources, oooraits^t and service areas vary widely, 
ea6h pc^t^secGodary institution should identic which ot)^ public and private 
instituticms should be included in its regular ccmsunieation networks. Some 
institutions may participate in several coordination bodies depending €sa lo- 
cation ai^ course content. Instittitions tl»t find it necessary to exto^ heytmA 
their nomal gec^s^hic bouadaries will be e9q>ected to cond\;»t their planning in 
consultation witii area instituticms. 



10. Conflicts concerning off -cmapus credit and nm-credit class offerings 
between institutions in differ«>t post --secondary systwis be laediated " 
by the Higher Educatim Advisory Council after local and regitmal 
coordinating efforts have fail^Sl. 

Most instituticms want to work oat pz^lfi^ois regarding local ax^ regiraol 
services at the local and regional levels. Nevertheless, th^e way be occasions 
in which cc^srdinaticm is not achieved to ths satisfacticm of all participants. 
The propose proced\ire would be activate cmly upcm request fvm an affected 
institution and would result in a HEAC discussion con^ming future activity 
in a locale. Action through HEAC would probably be requested only rarely. The 
existence of an outside mediation sechanissi, howev^, should act as an additional 
incentive to maintain coc^eration anong institutions serving part-time and to« 
turning sti^ents. This role is consistent with the purposes of the Higher Edu- 
cation Advisory Council. 

FINANCIAL AID 

- Financial aid eligibility and delivery systems were designed at the 
outset for single full-time stud^ts living a subsistence lifestyle. 
Broadening these progpas^ to sti^ents with dependents and ongoing 
financial comnitments has been incremental and inflects little ^n- 
sensus on the nature of appropriate p\ablic subsidies. 

- Recanmendations regarding the Board's financial aid programs will be 
mde as part of a Icmg-range planning process which will examine mul- 
tiple issues for the coming decade. 

FINANCING PROGRAMS 

- Fxinding of delivery systems for part-time students has been less 
generous than for instruction whicA has grown out of programs for 
full-time students. Each system, however, is funded somewhat dif- 
ferently and similar programs i^ceive state funds in one type of 
institution and not in another. 

- Self-supporting <n?edit programs must limit their offerings to courses 
which can attract larg^? enrolln«nts than necessary to support funded 
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courses. Larger class sizes and diminished diversity ax>e the n»joir 
effects. 

- Public funding for aU educati<m rests on a coasensus that there are 
public benefltSt as well as pez^tooal ones, of investmmst in learning. 
These public benefits justify taxing all ixidividuals, including 

«1k> do not participate, ^e veGOffdtim of public twnefits has also 
meant that m>st students in public institutions Imve never been ex- 
pected to pay cdl costs of instruetiai regardless of their ability to 
afford these costs. Evaluati<m of funding policies for part-time and 
retxnning students must ultimately addr^ the question: When is the 
distri2»ttion of pez^rasal saO. social benerits sufficiently differ^t to 
justify separate funding practices? 

- Legislative ax^ system fio^ling policies have &equently focused oa, the 
time and place of delivery as a significant variable. Delivery method 
al<me« however, says vaxy little about the TOcial utility of ^txcational 
outeoo»8 which are govmm^ 1^ the content instruction and the sub- 
sequent behavior and attiti^s of individual partieipants. Delivery 
method is also a ^^foe wiy to distinguish on tlie basis of ability to 

p^ and motivation since a diversity of students are usually strolled* 

- Based cm the findings and ccmdusicms, the Coordinating Board reconraends 
THAT: , 

11. The public collegiate systems deacsistrate a consistent, tangible 
awnaitBwnt to the Question of part"time and returning students '" 
through budgeting Strategies and tuitiqn (or general fee) policies 
that ^>cu3 on the cost, level and extent (purpose) of credit ins time - 
tion, rather than time and place of delivery. 

a. the State University Board ^iploy uniform tuitima levels and fw^ing 
policies fay equivalent en- and off-campus graduate courses. 

b. the University of Miimesota Board of R^ents pursue policies to 
make cOTtp«pable the share of testructiTOal costs t>apne by day 
stiSgients and students enrolled for univalent classes under Con- 
tinuing EducatiCTi and Extension. 

The present pattern of funding er^it instruction is inconsistent and lacks 
a coherent policy base. The ccsumunity colleges receive funding for a certain 
level of credit enroUn^nts without regard to the subject taught or delivery 
method. In funding the University of Minnesota and the state tiniversities , 
however, funding policies discs^iminate against pax*t-time and returning students 
solely on the basis of their pref fences for time and place of instruction. These 
policies are bas^ ass\m:^tions regarding the financial ability and educational 
motivations of students choosing different modes. 

In fact, most instructicm services a variety of students, and delivery mettod 
imperfectly discriminates among studei^t characteristics and outc(»Qes. Variability 
in students' ability to pay is l^st ac comnodated through a comprehensive financial 
aid program based on need. Variability in educational outccm^ is best evaluated 
on the basis of course content. 
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The policy at the (toivi»7sity of Minnesota has dampened the diversity and 
quality of programs available to evening students. Through a Special State 
Appropriaticm* ^sntinuing Educaticm and Extensicm stxidents pay similar tuition 
rates to day students, Imt faculty Bombers receive lomv salaries than they do 
for day instruction and large class sizes must be maintained to enable C££ to 
remain largely self-s\9porting. This limitation has also made it difficult to 
sustain some evening degree progran® idiich are necessary ftsp persOTS who did not 
benefit fvcm previous public investment in post-sec<mdaxy educaticm. 

At the state universities, state supp(n:*t vas vithdraim fron the direct cc^ts 
of of f'-campus gradiiate classes in fiscal year 1977 m the contention that many 
participants were tochers who would be financially reimbursed through salary 
advancesient. While this action has surface validity, there are countless other 
instances in which the state funds instruction i<xp students who will financially 
benefit from their ^ucation. More ii^cxrtantly, because it is based cm location 
rather than program purp<^, the policy actually discriminates a^inst z^sidents 
of rural areas and does not accoaplish its original intent as IcHig as cai-can^us 
graduate classes are also 8«7ving piiblic schcK>l teach er s. 

The authority to allocate resources among crafting pT*c^:*ams and services 
is an essential responsibility of the governing boards. Many factors go into 
this prc^ess and it is approi»?iate for syst&ns and institutions to choose their 
priorities in the light of overall funding levels, student preferences and other 
needs. These recomendaticms are directed toward redi^ing policies which prevent 
certain delivery modes frcm emoting for funds cm the same basis as other credit 
instruction. Policies which dis<n?irainate on the basis of subject roatt«c*, treat- 
ment, or cost would continue to be appropriate budgeting strategies. For example, 
it would be ccmsist^it within the abo^ I^inciple to provide reduced levels of 
support for cmrrictila which are <:reated to meet needs for in-service occnipational 
training or to satisify the leisure and civic interests of the general public. 

Alternative implementation strategies incU.ude: 

(a) increased levels of state funding 

(b) tuiticjn adjustments spread out over all students, and 

(c) reallocuition of existing resources. 

Implementation at the University of Minnesota must be gradual as enrollments shift 
between day and Continuing Education and Extension classes. While readjusting 
levels of support at the University of Minnesota woiild involve sev«?al millions 
of dollars (the exact amount would depend on the implementation plan selected by 
the Board of Regents), it is estimate to be only 2%-3% of the total budget in 
terms of fiscal year 1979 expenditures. 

12. Except for non-a:*edit instructional prograns which ha>^ a limited scope 
or receive separate, special purpose funding, the costs of program admin- 
istration, inclining assigned per s<«>nel, be ccmsidered a direct cost of 
providing non-CTedit Instructicm in public collegiate instituticms and 
funded out of fees income rathOT than state appropriations. 

Non-credit instruction now receives state suppcjrt through fvmded positions 
for programming personnel, use of facilities and supplies, and other indirect 
items. While some non-credit work achieves socially -desired objectives, equitable 
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firading and services to students enrwlled for credit deserve higher priority 
for state resources. This reconmiendation would ramsve a subsidy for incr^ental 
costs incurred in running a non-credit instructiajal program while allowing ia- 
stituticms to continue indirect subsidy through unrecovered overhead. 

In Bany instances, personnel administering non-credit instruction are also 
in charge of non-inatructicnal public services such as exhibits and ccsiferences. 
This reconsaendation is not directed toward changing the funding of non-lnstructi<»al 
activities. In addition, programs funded by Special Apprqpriaticms and grants, 
such as the Agricultural Extension S^:»vice, would not be affected. 



13. 



Except for special programs fund^ in c<msort with econ^qc dsvel<s>Pent 
aeencxes. ea^loyers be charged the iuU direct an<i administrative costs 
of providin g tostructiTO in the public post-seccmdary instituticms 
is content-tailored to their specific needs or offered at th&ir request 
and closed to the general public. ' 

Closer ties with employers can help post-secc»dary institutiwjs reach greater 
numbers of part-time and returning students. Enployers offer institutions a sound 
perspective on the needs of their ea^^loyees and can assist in scheduling, locating 
and publicizing instructi<Hi. Post-secondary institutions offer anployers a con- 
venient J high quality source of training ai^ «iucation which syxp^ts business 
d7jectives. In many instances, coc^erative arrangements involve instruction 
which is general in nature. State support for these offerings may be on the 
same basis as programs for the general public. When the content emphasizes 
non-transferable skills or is closed to the public, Iwwever, the program is 
essentially in-house training in which the ^loyer*8 interests are primary. 
In these cases, en^jloyers shotild pay the full costs of instrwti<a so that in- 
stitutions do not create subsidies which favor soi!» ooii^etit<s>s over others. 
Even at full cost pricing, post-secondary Institutions win represent an eco- 
nomical training resource. This reconsnendation would not affect soecial pro- 
grams, such as the Ccanprehensive Etaployment and Training Act (CETA) and the New 
Jobs appropriation, which are targeted to disadvantaged individuals and geographic 
areas in accordance with specific develc^ment priorities. 



The public collegiate institutions consider charging an additional fee 
per credit hour for off -campus credit instruction if funds are needed 
to support the transportation or other unixsual e;q?enses of bringing 
faculty to off-camp;is classes. 

Rural areas are difficult to reach with off -campus programs because enroll- 
ments tend to be low and faculty travel expenses are high. To some extent, these 
factors, which raise the per stiident costs past tolerable levels, are counteracted 
by the common use of adjwct instruct<a?s , but vast areas of the state must remain 
underserved under existing funding ccastraints. A modest fee—similar to the stu- 
dent services fee paid by wi-can^us students — would provide a means to cover the 
higher. Incremental costs of off -campus classes without additional use of state 
resources. This method is preferable to requiring individual class members to 
drive long distances in order to achieve access to credit instruction. 
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15. In public collegiate institutions, a portion of any fiscal surpluses 
frwn n«i-cpedit pr^raaming be used to diversify non -credit offerings, 
provide financial assistance to low inc«^ ^artici^ttits, or increase 
BiS)port services accessible to the coagaunity* 

Popular nco^credit offerings can be "a source of discretionary ineoae to 
scTO post-secondary instituticms. In an era of diminishing public funds fop 
higgler eduoaticm» it is t^spting to use the Boa>credit oai^et, in which ^ices 
are detensin^ locally depending cm costs ai^ d«aand» to genex*ate needed re^mrees. 
Dhile this strategy has mepitf it tends to liait the accessibility of non-credit 
programs to lov inccsne individuals or persons with less popular reqt^sts* an 
accessibility already constrained by the self-support iag nature of non-credit 
progranming in gmieral. When all revenues are diverted to othesp uses, the in- 
centive and the risk capital for progran e^tatinistrators to diversify and extend 
tl^ir efforts are furth^ reduce. This z^assendation etusourages institutioos 
to use a pension of their non-credit siix^luses, when attainable* to boiefit the 
clientele which generated th^. Adult vocational ed\acaticm» which aerates under 
similar pricing flcndbility, tobids the use of fee revenues for other purposes. 

16. Post-secondary vocati<mal funding be permitted to support entry level 
training provided cm a part-time basis, including programs which meet 
less thto five hours a week and prc^rams which are not also ofSec^&A 
full-time. 

legislation curraatly requires part-tiiM post-secondary vocational programs 
to be first offered on a full-time basis; State Board of Vocational Educaticsn 
rules reqidre at least five hours of c^lassroon attendance each week. These 
practices cloud the intended differences in the purposes of adult vocational 
and post-secondary vocational educ^aticm by forcing AVTIs which want to offer 
certain types of part-time, entry level training to irtilise adult vocational 
funds to accomplish their objective. Further, adult vocaticmal funding requires 
participants to p^ a greater portiaa of their instruct icmal costs than post- 
sc-csondary students. 

While it is legitimate to differentiate funding practic:e depending on the 
purpose of instruction , differences founded solely on the basis of delivery pro- 
vide disincentives to extend access to students who need flexible scheduling. 
Removal of scheduling limitations on post-secondary funding will enable voca- 
tional educators to design their classes around student ne^s and subject re- 
quirements rather than funding stipulations. 



I. INTR(HHICTI(M m> 8ACK6R0UN0 



A. INTR(HWCTimi 



U Purpose 

Vfhlle part-time and returnli^ students do not represent a new clien- 
tele for post-secondary education, m«iobIc, social and Cv^/itural changes 
have made It necessary for growing numbers of adults to seek continuing 
education througtoit life. At the sane time, projected enrollment declines 
In eligible post-high school appllcmts are stlnwlatlng Institutional efforts 
to attract adults back to the casqHis. 

These efforts promise to extend access to post-seccNidary education, 
but the risks of unplaimed proliferation of activity are n^dless dupl I- 
catl<m and a waste of mources as Instltutlms con^^ete for the same po- 
tential students. New programs, new financing arr«mgem^ts, and neu 
coordination orocedures may be needed If post-seccmdary education Is 
to succewl In serving Minnesota resld«its nrlthln the limits of the state's 
resources. These Issues are raised In a review of the state's present 
commitment to providing access to part-time and returning students. 



2. Past HECB involvimwt 

One of the l^lslatlvely-asslgned functions of the Higher Education 
Coordinating Ekiard Is to study all aspects of post -secondary ^ucatlon 
and to d^elop plans to meet present and future ne^s.^ This mandate 
has pr(»rld^ the basis for this study and other activities relating to 
part-time and returning students. 

In 19^, the Higher Education Coordinating Coramlsslon stated that a 
goal of Minnesota higher education was "to facilitate and to stimulate 
lifelong learning thrc»jgh ctMitlnuIng educatlc»i of adults.*'^ Pr^lcHis 



Htnn.Stat. Chap. 136A.04 

Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, A Phi losophy for 
Minnesota Higher Education ( 1 968) . 
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Board positions concamlng education for part-time and returning students 
include remaendatlms to fumi alt credit Instruction on the sa»e basis 
of costs regardless of tim mode of delivery ,3 to record non-credft Instruc- 
tl«i according to the guidelines devel<^^ by the National Task Force on 
Continuing Education Unlt,^ and to Increase the support of educational 
teclmology for continuing education. 5 

In 1S70, an Inventory of off-campus courses urns co^Ieted^ ai^ In 
1974 the Board began collecting quarterly listings of off-campus classes. 
Through management of post-secondary reglcmal centers at Roctoster, Wadena 
and the Iron Ranga and through ministration of the federal Title 1 Com- 
munity Service «id Contlmilng Education Program, the Board has become In- 
voked directly with Institutions In the provision of ^catlonal programs 
for community residents ti^ want oKtei^ed cai^s services. 



3. Study Objectives and Hethod 

As mrollments and services to part-time and returning students have 
developed from small perlplwral efforts Into active programs at many Insti- 
tutions, the state's Interest «id Investment In these activities have become 
visible to Institutions, to tM Board and to the legislature. 

in the light of past and proj^ted changes, the Board has conducted a 
review of five issues facing the state: 

1. What programs should be provided for part-time and returning 
students? 

2. Vhat forms of credit or recognition should be given to par- 
ticipants? 

3. How should respmslblllty be shar^ and monitored within 
the post-secondary sector? 

k. How should the state*s financial aid programs respond to 
changing patterns of ^irollment? 

5. How should programs for part-time and returning students 
be fund^? 

The study makes extensive use of existing Informatlwi; only financial 
data were compiled especially for this report. Because the programs con- 
duct^ for part-time and returning students arc extraordinarily diverse, 
discussions with campus persmnel were used to develop an understanding 
of the oirrent services, problems and potential. Additional guidance 
was received from members of a Special Advisory Committee to the Board 
(See Appendix) 




3M!nnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, Makli e Transition: 
t.Report to the 1975 Minnesota Legislature (January 1975) 

Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board, Report to the 1977 Minnesota 
Legislature (January 1977) , . 

Minnesota' Higher Education Coordinating Commission, Meeting the Challenge; 

Report to the 1971 Minnesota Legislature (Jgi^ary 1971) 
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Discussion of ttwse Issues Is difficult In part because the vocab- 
ulary used to describe both the programs and students Is confusing and 
far frm universal. Prograns are sos^tlmes described generlcally as 
continuing educatloi, adult education, or ext«isIon. Students are called 
adult stud^tts, older studmts, or non-tr^ I clonal studmts. B^ause 
tl»se tenas cai have differmt ^anlngs, this report uses the following 
terms and definitions: 

Part-TIree Students s Broadly defined, part-tine studmts are 
those students taking less thm «i Institutionally determined 
full course load—usually 12 credit hours a tern In collegiate 
Instltutlms or 30 clock hours a week In AVTIs. Part-time stu- 
dents Include numy st(^«it8 who are of "traditional" college age 
and alike In all other respects to isost full-tlise students. Other 
part-time students are older, married, or employ^ and generally 
trolled In progr«» i4ilch do not reqpitre on-campus, daytime 
attendance. 

Returning Students; Returning stud«its are ttose students who 
are returning to college or vocational Institute after a sig- 
nificant period of es^loyment or child rearing. Host returning 
students are older that 25 and have ccmnltments to a Job and 
family. Some retumli^ students attend on a full-time basis, 
but It Is assioied that most returning students are also part- 
time students. 

These deflnltlcms are not Intend^ to be Inclusive. They suggest, 
lu»M»fer, the characteristics of a clientele for post -secondary education 
which often has special requirements for Instrtictlonal programs or student 
services. 



B. BACKSRmJND 



Changing EnvIrcwmCTt 

Although p^ple of all ages have participated In post-sec<H)dary edu- 
cation throughcxit the twentieth century, changes In American culture and 
society are placing new significance on serving the adult population 
througlMiHJt life. These changes Include Increased use of educatlm to 
pursue leisure Interests, expanded occupational roles for women, and an 
expectation that s<»clal Institutions will accommodate Individual Uy and 
perscNial choice. 

Economic conditions such as technological develofvnent , unemployment, 
and erosion of purchasing power through Inflation are further bringing 
new demands for occupational training and upgrading. 
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In respcmse to these and other trends. Institutions have became In- 
creasingly flexible and diverse In terms of subject matter, a1 lowing 
tnterdtsctpl Inary,^ avocat tonal , and In -service occupational curricula 
to grokf alongside the traditional academic and vocational disclpl tnes. 
Extensive experimentation with forms of del Ivery which wl 1 1 accon- 
modate differmt styles of learning has acccmpanied currlcular ch«ige. 

Social and economic changes In the ISSO's will continue to require 
that public and private post-secondary education reach adults who are 
not well served by conventional academic and vocational programs. State 
and Institutional policies will be called upon to respond to the following 
chal lenges: 

- To develop new curricula while remaining true to the strengths 
of post 'Secondary academic and vocational education; 

- To ImploMsnt flexible methods of del ivery whi le continuing a 
tradition of qual Ity; 

- To extend access to as many Minnesota residents as possible 
while making efficient and effective use of limited public 
resources; 

- To develop new functions In response to societal needs while 
icatntalning diversity among Institutions and systems; 

- To make the Instructional resources of post-secondary education 
accessible to the commun I ty while avoiding unnecessary dupli- 
cation with organizations outside formal post -secondary education. 

These chal lenges are especially difficult now because the state's financial 
resources are limited threatening the capability of Institutions to maintain 
their presi It level of service. Tiocpayer preferences and mmpetltlcM with 
other public needs point to a prol^ed period of fiscal stringency. Demo- 
graphic decl Ines In the tradltl«ia1 smirces of post-seccmdary enrollments 
will raise pressures to find nmi clienteles, but they will also likely 
reduce the fiscal and managerial capability to start new programs. 



Providers of Adult Education 

This study focuses on the ways In which formal post-secondary education - 
public and private colleges, universities, and technical Institutes - can 
provide education for part-time and returning students. A number of other 
so*irces of education potentially serve similar functions. Community education 
prograns of local scIkwI districts, private vocational sch(x>ls employer-prmld^ 
training, fxibllc employm^t and training programs, libraries, private con- 
sulting f Inns, professlcmal assoclatlcms and community vesicles also spmsor 
educational activities for the adult population. 

While acknowledging the Importance of the non-post-secondary sector, 
this study does not further describe the roles of these organizations as 
they are outside the Board's legislative mandate, it Is assumed, hcnraver, |A 
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that other provfders of educatfcm will continue to be alternatives to 
post-secmidary Institutions for the major I ty of adults. Tax-supported 
and non-profit ^mctes. In competition for public funds* are enphaslzlng 
their educational roles In Edition to traditional functlcms. itost sig- 
nificantly, private business and Industry are active In meeting the edu- 
cational needs of their employees und th educational preferences of the 
g^teral public. Industry Is likely to be »iccessfu1 In the delivery of 
flexible, targeted offerings ^Ich are Incompatible with tradttlcmal 
academic modes of thought and organlzatl^ial structures. Further, cable 
television, heme computers, and video disks ami cassettes will profoundly 
change the relatlcmshlps betwem consumers and sources of Information. 
Industry, as vmW as formal education, will be using these technologies 
to attract persMis seekli^ educatlm and training In Instances such 
&ctlvltTes can he made profitable. 

Despite some overlappli^ functlcNDS and resources, post-secondary 
Tnstltutlons have several attributes which dlstlr^ulsh them from other 
educational organ I zat I wis: 

- Host other providers of educatim to part-time and returning 
students are meeting short-term, specific requ Irements and 
Interests. Post-s^cmdary educatlcm has traditionally em* 
pha*-lz«5d long-term, sequential programs; 

- Post-secondary education has an essential role In teaching 
fundamental, Intel l^tual principles and entry-level occu- 
patl«ia1 skills to stodents regardless of age; 

- Post-secordary education has a special mission to serve 
educationally and ^onomlcally dlsadvant^^ Individuals; 

- Post-secondary educatlcm provides the most extensive range 
of offerings, allowing students to bridge the world of work 
ami the world of Ideas; 

- Although a few private businesses In other states have begun 
tc award di^rees. In Minnesota post -secondary Institutions are 
the sole ag«icles authorized to attest to student accompllshnmt 
through credits and degrees; 

- Academic freedom and serious scholarly Inquiry are most valued 
In collegiate Institutions. 

These traditions are solid fcnindatlons for an evolution that uses the 
existing strengths of post-secondary Institutions 



CurrCTt Enrol Iments 

Enrollments In Minnesota post-secondary Institutions portray numbers 
and characteristics of the state's part-time and returning students. In 
comparison with previous decades, t(Kiay's students are more likely to attend 
on a part-time basis and more likely to be older than the stereotypical 
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"college ^e," The following data are drawn frcm the Coordinating 
Board's annual enrol Imcnt surveys. 



a. Attendmce Status 

1. In fal1» 1978, there were 49,000 part-time undergraduate 
students attemling Minnesota's two-and four-year collegiate 
Instltutlc»is. These enrollments represented 30% of all under- 
graduates in {Hibllc «id private colleges. 

2. Between 1973 mtd 1978, part-time undergraduate enrollments 
grew by 55%» while full-time enrollment rose by only 3%. 

3. Over one-l»lf of tlm state's part-time students are at the 
University of Hlnni^ta and 301 are at a community college. 
Only S% of the part-time students atteml private colleges, 
while 2^ of the full-time students attend these schools. 

k. Women are more likely than men to atteiKl post-secondary 
education on a part-time basis, in 1978, kO% of all under- 
graduate womm ami 321 of all undergraduate men In public 
collegiate Institutions were enrol led part-time. 

5. While the nimilmrs of part-time undergr^uate students have 
been Increasing at nearly all Institutions, the proportion 
of part-time grwiuate stud«its fell from 481 In 1973 to k}% 
In 1978 when there were 8,600 part-time graduate students 
enrolled fall term. The largest decreases were experienced 
by the state universities, but 83% of all state university 
graduate students still are enrolled part-time. 

6. Black, American Indian and Hispanic students are less likely 

to attend part-time than i^lte (nm-Hispanlc) or as Ian students. 

7. Comparatively high proportions of students from the counties 
around NInneapol Is-St. Paul, Rochester and Mankato attend 
college m a part-time basis. High percentages of part-time 
students are also dram from Koochiching, Lyon, Pennlngtm, 
Hobles and Sherburne counties. 

8. Few AVTI post-secmdary vocational students have been part-time 
since funding restrict Icms limited their participation until 
1978. In Fall 1979* 964 post-secondary students, or 3-51 of 
the total, %fere reported as part-time. 

9. Most part-time students In the AVTIs are participating In adult 
vocational Instruction, a separately funded and delivered program. 
In 1977-78, adult vocational Instruction recorded over 221,000 
registrations during a 12-inonth perltxl. This figure represented 
an 87% Increase since 1972-73. 

b. Age 

1, In Fall 1978, 19% of Minnesota's undergraduate, non -"extension" 
students and 7k% of the graduate students were at least 25 years 
old. 28 
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2. Altogether, 39»0(^ stud^ts are 25 or older » not ccMjntfng 
"extenslcm" enrol linents. This number represents an Increase 
of 14,000 or 55% between 1973 and 1978; during these five years, 
enrollments of younger students rose by only 

3« Durti^ ages 25 to 3k, women are a smaller proportion of all 
students than they are at the undcr-25 cohort. From ages 35 
to 59» however, women represent as much as 72% of the enroll- 
ments. After ago 60, the sex dlstrltHitlm returns to near 
equal Tty. 

4. In the area voeatlonal-teclmlcal Institutes 18$, or 4,8(K) of 
the 27,300 post- secondary students, are 25 years of age or 
older, a 112% Increase since }$7h. 

These maabers reflect underlying chaises In the demands placed on 
the post -secondary sector. Like other Infusions of new types of students, 
the state and Instltutl«is are forc^ to respond with new services designed 
to support their Involvement and success In post -secondary education. 



4, Future Enrollments 

|y 1992, thm pool of Minnesota high school graduates will shrink by 
36%.^ Tim population of Individuals 25 years of i^e and over, however, 
wfll grof from an estimated 2*3 million In 1^0 to 2.9 million In 1995. 
The 25-34 age group, which represents the most favorable market for re- 
turning students, will peak around 1990 and then begin to decline.? 

Future oirollments of retumlr^ students are dependent upon ttose 
shifts In the mgrn. distribution and on the participation rates of older 
adu1ts» During the early 1970s, wrollments of returning students, 
especially women, grew imich ii»re rapidly than their sheer mmbers In 
the population. In recent years, participation rates of persons over 
25 appear to have stabilized. Indicating that future enrollment growth 
may be derived solely from pofMilatlon changes. 

Unless participation rates rise dramatically, few post-secmdary 
Institutions will be able to replace their tradltlmal enrollments of 
l8-to-2Vyear-o1ds with older students In the 1980s and 1990s. The 
propensity of persms ewer 24 to enroll In credit -bearing Instruction 
Is much loi^r than yminger residents, and large percentage Increases In 
tf^lr nimtbers still yield comparatively f&i additional headcoint enroll- 
ments, in addltlCNi, returning adults tend to be part-time students; 
nationally. Institutions are finding <:hat It takes five or six returning 
students to yield <Hie full-time equivalent. It also appears that students 
of tr^ It Tonal college age are reducing their average credit loads. 

Nevertheless, population shifts alone will mean that returning stu- 
dents will be an Increasingly visible clientele for post-secondary insti- 
tutions throughcxit this century. Their numbers will grow and, perhaps 
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Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board, Minnesota Public Post-Secondary 
Education Enrollment Projections 1979-80 to 2000-01 (September 20, 1979)» 
^ ^Minnesota State Planning Agency, Minnesota Population Projections 1970-2000 
^ (1975). ^ 
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more ti!iportant1y» their relative significance to Instltuttcms will 
grow even faster as the moiber of younger students declines. 

The ful 1-tIrae-equIvalent enrollment projections published annually 
by tfm Coordinating Board Incorporate both the decline In high school 
graduates and the growth in the young adult population. In the projection 
model, full-time hei^raunt Is Influenced iiost strcmgly by the nuisbers of 
recent high school graifeiates while the part-time head count Is assum<»i to 
be related to tlm size of ttm ZS-to-SS'year-old pc^latloi* by r^Imi. 

In tlm Interaction of these trends, the projections estimate that 
part-time non-"ext«itlon" enrollments at the community colleges, state 
universities and University of HInnesota will Increase from 2k% of total 
headcount In 1^ to 361 In The total growth In part-time 

headcount Is estimated to be 12S at the same time ful l-tlrae headcount 
Is fallfng by 38t. Combined, these trends yield a decline In total 
he^count of about 27t* When translated Into full-year ei^lvalents, 
the projections forecast a decline of 27% to 30% In public collegiate 
systems durli^ the next 15 years. 
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II. PRCHSRAMS 



Sfnce the beginnings of public education, equality of access has been a 
fundamental principle. VThlle this goal Is not always achieved. It remains an 
Ideal Morth striving for. Thm state has deve1<^ed nuRierous policies to pro- 
vide geographic, financial, and educatlcmal access to p, diversity of post- 
secondary Institutions. The context for imich of this policy development has 
heen an Interest In educational opportunity for recent high school graduates, 
but It has always b^n recognized that Minnesota Institutions have much to 
contribute to citizens throughout their lifetimes. 

In addition to growing Interest by Instltutlms and the fHibllc, the 
availability of programs for part-time and returning students has ren»^ 
Implications for the state's wonomic ami social well-being. Access to 
education cm% further equal opportunity c^Jectlves If adults idw did not 
benefit from ^t-SM<mdary educatl«i In youth are able to catch up In their 
adult years. Also, the pace of teclmologlcal ami social change Is expected 
to continue, and all citizens, regardless of prior educatl<8t will need con- 
tinuing educational opportunities to remain sklll«i and Informed throughout 
life. Modern life calls for a diversity of ^portunltles to Incorporate 
formal education along with work, leisure, and family activities. 



A. MISSIONS OF MINNESOTA POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 



The structure of Minnesota's outreach to part-time and returning stu- 
dents Is organize by system and Institution. This structure Is followed 
In most states, although a few have assigned some functions to a statewide 
body. All public post -secondary systems In Minnesota Include some form of 
service to part-time and returning students as part of their basic mission 
or purpose. 
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MInnasota*s 18 camnlty colleges have stated thetr Intent to be 
**compr^mnsIve Institutions with a coomuntty-orlented approach."* T\m 
stated emphasis Is on local residents within commuting distance of the 
campus. CoRMunlty col leges are open admission Institutions and histor- 
ically have $«ved toth full-and part-time, both degree and non-degree 
studwtts. 

In their written statements of purpose, the state universities place 
greater emphasis on degree programs than the community colleges. The 
legislation govemli^ tim state universities, hoKvever, sp^Iflcally author- 
izes them to provide In-service education for teachers and administrators 
as well as a program of 'general adult education.''^ A secondary mission 
Is, tfwrefore, to be regional service Institutions offering educational 
op^rtunlties, cultural activities and community development resources to 
area residents throi^hout the state. In rmnt years, the state univer- 
sities have broadened the scope and comraltroent of the regional services 
c<mcept. 

Six state universities are tradltloial undergr^uate and graduate Insti- 
tutions. The seventh, Hetropolltan State University, Is Minnesota's only 
post-seccmdary Instltutlms founds ami designed to serve part-time and 
returning undergre^uate studmts. 

At the University of Minnesota, the Board of Regents In 1975 reaffirmed 
Its "Interest In making educational oi^rtunltles available to students In 
all parts of Minnesota both through continuing education and extension pro- 
grams and through classroom offerings on the several campuses. Each Uni- 
versity of Minnesota campus t»s a distinctive purpose within the overall 
misslcm. The Twin Cities campus Is expected to provide a wtde rai^e of 
options with emphasis on areas wl»re It Is the sole state resource. The 
fiorrls campus serves resldmts of west cmtral Minnesota but c<^flnes Its 
offerings to the liberal arts and scl^ces disciplines. The teclmlcal 
colleges at Waseca and Crouton limit their ^ucatlonal services to food 
and fiber-related curricula. The Duluth campus Is a comprehensive r^ional 
education center for northeastern Minnesota residents. 

In addition to Its campus-^ased programs, the University of Minnesota, 
the state's land grant Institution, atfanlnlsters the Agricultural Extension 
Service, which provides some non-credit Instruction In 87 counties. 

Area vocatlonal-t^lmlcal Institutes provide "general orientation, spe- 
cific preparation, retraining and upgrading"** In occupations which require 
education below the baccalaureate level. Besides their reference to retraining 
and upgrading as well as entry-level preparation, the AVTis acknowledge their 
responsibility to both youth and adults. 



Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board, Planning for Fluctuating 
Enrol Iments; A Working Paper for the Annual Meeting of Post-Secondary 
Education Governing Boards (December 7» 1977). 
-^Inn. Stat. Chap. 136.64^. 

3Unlverslty of Minnesota Board of Regents, "A Mission and Policy Statement 

for the University of Minnesota" (July 11, 1975)- 
Minnesota Board of Education, December lA, 1970. 
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VFth one or tvio exceptions, Minnesota's private colleges do not IncliKfe 
service to part-time and returning students In tl»lr fonnal statements of 
purpose. Several collies, hc»;^er, are making special efforts to reach 
such students under their gmteral educational philosophy. 

Generally, the roles of systems and Instttutlms In education for part- 
time and returning stwients are not differentiated beyimd the level and scope 
of offerings ld«ittf l«i for the Institution as a idiole. Certain differences 
are Implied by claimed service areas, with the University of Minnesota serving 
tha entire state* the state universities serving regions, ami the commmlty 
colleges serving localities. For the most part* the AVTis also serve localities, 
but a four schools with unique programs see themselves as serving a statewide 
In-service clientele In these fields* Service and functional areas overlap 
and programmatic distinctions are difficult to articulate. 

Roles In serving part-tlR» ai^ returning students are vlei^ as taking 
two forms. First, n on -degree-oriented students are accommodated In credit 
and mm-cr^lt Instructional forms. Serond, ccHiventl<»ial , degree-oriented 
programs are opened to n&i cll^teles. The next s^tlm describes the ways 
In which post -secondary education Is adapting to the needs of part-time and 
returning students. These methods are found, to varying degrees. In all types 
of Institutions. 



B. FINDINGS 



1. Instructional Prograns In Public and Private Colleges and Universities 

While part-time ami returning students are found In classrocms a!ong- 
slde "traditional" students, access for many residents Is achlev«l thrcxigh 
modif Icatlcxi of tradltlcHtal curricula, delivery methods and student ser- 
vices models. 

a. Curriculum Changes 

Curriculum changes are designed to appeal to returning students 
thrcxigh designs which are tailored to adult roles and occupational 
requirements. Many Individuals are Interested In post-secondary 
education, usually chi a part-time basis, to meet short-term Interests 
and needs. Some of these students are accGnm»iated In r^ular depart- 
mental classes, but addltlcxial audiences can be attracted by opportunities 
which are tailored to their separate Interests. 

In response to these demands, Minnesota Instltutlcms are engaged 
In education for upgrading rather than Initial job preparation, Inter- 
disciplinary or practical approaches to academic subjects which are 
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rdl«vant to €Kiu1ts tn their roles as citizens, family aerabers, 
and consigners y and hobby re la ted and personal -growth education. 
Conscious service of these preferences on a large scale r^resents 
a neif ai^MiasIs In post-secondary education, it Is In this area 
that forn»1 education Is fl»st lllcely to duplicate the purposes 
of othw organlzatlcms. 

Sojie Instruction which has been created to attract returning 
students Is offered for academic credit, but other programs are 
provided cm a mm-credlt basis. Non-credit prograas, in particular, 
are seen as a form of community service. Instructional programs 
may be prog rannat leal ly and fiscally Indistinguishable from other 
forms of eoBimfnlty service, such as exhibitions and public infor- 
mational activities. Hon-credit Instruction also may be seen as 
a logical extenslmi of the educational functions traditionally 
performed. In fact, education without the goal of academic cre- 
dentials may represent the purest form of learning. 

Credit and non-credit classes which are not constructed around 
degree currloila are flexible and responsive to short-term Interests 
and n^s. Designing and promotii^ these activities Involve much 
Interact I«i with the comtminlty and professional groups. The flexi- 
bility and artlotlatlon with tlw comnunlty are especially vIoi#ed as 
the strMigths of non-credit programming. 

b. Changes in Del Ivery Nethod 

In order to make their tr«lltloial curricula or n^ curricula 
accessible to the largest nimibers of part-time and returning stu- 
dents, HInnesota post-seccmdary Instltutlcms also nidify tradltlcmal 
delivery strat^Ies. For credit Instructlcm, del Ivery method Is 
often the cmly difference separating programs targeted to part-time 
and returning students and programs which are viewed as servlf^ a 
traditional cll«itele. 

Although a conservative change, rescheduling classes for evenings 
and weekend Is the nK»$t coninon method of reaching employed adults. 
Evening classes, open to tfm |Hib1lc, are offered by all public and 
several private collegiate Inst t tot Ichis. The extent of offerli^s 
varies with the size of the Institution and the surrounding popu- 
lation. A workshop format which concentrates all face-to-face 
Instruction Into cme or two l^igthy meetings Is another way In 
which delivery may be altered to serve returning students. 

For returning students v&io cannot come to campus frequently, 
changes other than rescheduling are needed. At the sImpUst level, 
classrcxmi Instructlcm can be delivered from off-c«npus locations. 
Off-canpus classes are most extensive and scattered In the state 
universities. Twelve of the 18 ccmnunlty collies prc^ld^ off- 
canpus Instruction In 1978"79' The University of Minnesota, Twin 
Cities serves limited, predominantly suburban locations In the 
metropolitan area and outstate locations In a few specialized 
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fletds, senerally In the health sciences. The University of Minnesota 
coordinate caofnises function as regional r^ources thrcHigh classes 
offered In surrounding cormninltles. With few exceptions, Minnesota's 
private colleges have not cr^tmi off-canpus extensions. Most off- 
campus locations and offerings change frequently In response to de- 
maml. 

Several ottwr delivery nethods Involve reorgantzatl<m of the 
learning prwess iyetween teacher and student. Since 1892, corre- 
spondmce study In the hone has been used to deliver Instruction 
to stixlents with tise or dtst&ice barriers to post-'secmdary edu- 
cation. Modem versions sometimes Incorporate television or audio- 
visual materials In «idlt!«i to text. Cable television smd conixiter- 
assisted Tnstructim afty beeo^ p^lar delivery methods for serving 
dispersed |»{m1attons. 

Despite the promise of educational technology, the use of audio- 
visual and teleconminlcatlons materials to expand geographical access 
has not achieved wide Impact. The state imlversltles and the University 
of Minnesota l^e some classes recorded en audio or video cassettes. 
Cable television Is expected to expand the potential for educational 
television, but at present, television courses over public stations 
In scattered locations represent the norm. University of Minnesota 
correspondence lessons. In almost 300 courses, can be taken anywhere 
tn the vforld. 

Competency-based Instruction, rather than time-based Instruction, 
allows studmts to prcweed at their own pace ai^ sctedule. AltNxigh 
used with students of all ages, the method Is particularly flexible 
for adults with time and distance problems. Some competency-based 
programs allow students to achieve competencies through both school 
and non-school experiences, a feature which often appeals to adults 
tdw have had sufflclmt eocperlence to understand thtlr omi nMtds and 
preferences. 

Availability of Degrees Through Alternative Delivery Methods' 

The prwlslcxi of sustained programs of study, Eliminating In the 
award of a degree or other certlf Icatl^, Is a traditional function 
of collies and universities. Although In comparlscm to younger stu- 
dents, returning students have less Interest In a degree, the satls- 
factlcm and materials remmrds expected from a degree are Important 
to many Individuals. Flexible degree paths help att^e for past barriers 
of race, sex, or Income which reflect societal failures to guarantee 
equal opportunity. 

Providing access to degrees, hc^ever. Involves a much longer and 
more extensive commitment by Institutions than Individual offerings 
which do not need to fit Into an articulated currlculun. Transfer- 
ability of credits, academic advising, and credit for prior learning 
are more Important to students seeldng a degree than to students who 
are Intermittent participants. 
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All public collegiate Institutl<»is, and many private colleges 
try to serve tte i^-degree stt^ent by presiding Instruct i<»i at 
conventmt times and places In both tKe credit and non-credit fmnat. 
Tfw majority of credit classes can a|H>Iy toward degree rmjulrcments 
even «^ten they are not scheduled as part of the entire degree cur- 
riculum. Other credit classes rcspresent a change In focus f rora 
preparatory education to supplemental education and are not useful 
In fulfillment of degr^ requirements. 

Alttough all (Hibllc collegiate Institutions malce It possible to 
earn degree credits under a variety of circtmstancesy In many instances 
It Is not possible to complete a degree, of any type, withcHit attending 
on'-camfMis, daytime classes for some requirements. The opportunities to 
earn a degree through unconventtcmal attendance patterns are, further- 
more, unev«ily distributed across the state. 

The most common way that Institutions extend opportunities for 
returning stud«its Is thrc»^h regularly schedule on-campus evnning 
degree credit classes. All public col leges and many private colleges 
offer such classes. Institutions differ, hoiKWver, in the extent to 
which they organize their evening sclm«hile around degree requirements. 
Ev«ilng undergr«iuate degrees In a number of majors are generally 
available at the six ewtrc^lltan comnHinlty colleges and at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Sweral Twin Cities private colleges are also 
affording an opportunity to complete an undergraduate degree through 
evening or week«id classes. 

(hitstate, the availability of evening degree progrms Is limited. 
Four of the state universities provide some access to undergraduate 
degrees during the evening, sometimes through flexible Individualized 
majors which allow students to circtsavent departmental requirements 
that are not offered In the evening. Approximately half of the out- 
state commun t ty colleges schedule evening courses so tha*" an Associate 
In Arts or ^Ivalwit general education degree can be completed during 
the evening, but occupational programs are rarely accessible to evening 
students. At other colleges. It may be possible to complete all degree 
requirements over an extended period, but the evening schedule Is not 
expressly designed for this objective. A sti^ent In these circumstances 
valts until the appropriate classes are offered. 

Opportunities to earn a graduate degree during the evening are 
extremely limited. The University of Minnesota, th« state's premier 
graduate resource, provides this access In only four K^ajors In the 
Twin Cities. H«nl Ine University and Moorhead State University re- 
cently have Instituted evening Master In Liberal Arts decrees. The 
College of St. Thomas offers two master's programs In the evening; 
TrI-College University In the Fargo-Hoorhead area offers ^e. 

With the exception of the East Central Ccnanunlty College Service 
Center (Ctsnbrldge) , Mankato State's Prairie Lakes Extended C^pus 
(Fairmont) and progr^s coordinated by the Coordinating board's Rochester 
and Iron Range Centers, single off -campus sites are not used as delivery 
points for degree programs. The External Studies Programs through 
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VImma, Sesitdjt, and Moorhead State Unfversftles* holder, assist 
students In fulfflttng undergraduate d^ree requirements through 
off-caBipus classes In several ccnmmlties, usually In conblnatlon 
with Indepemient study* 

More radical restrueturti^ of degrm currlojla and delivery 
methods Is rare. Hetrofwlltan State (hilverslty and tl» University 
Vlttout Vial Is at the University of Minnesota have takm different 
approaches to a competency-based degree In which the student plays 
an active role In detennlnfi^ degrw objectives and assignments. 
Both programs are located In the Twin Cities. Although the Uni- 
versity VttlMMt Vialls Is able to acc^t studmts anywimre In the 
Morld, outstate enrol Intents are small «id not proaoted. The six 
metropol I tan cosmunlty colleges and Rochester Community College 
have lower division competency-based programs designed to feed 
Into Metropolitan State. 

Because Independent study and oirrleultra planning are signif- 
icant features of the External Studies and competency-based programs , 
academic guidance services are crucial as students follow Individualized 
paths. Even with asslstffiice, students need high levels of self-dlrectlon 
and detemlnatlon. 

Another common feature of these programs Is recognition / 
for prior non-col leg late learning. Curr«tt1y, this option i } 

Is available only to students pursuit^ a degree through j 
these programs and to select^ students at the Collie of St. 
Scholastlca. The assessment of prior non-col leg I ate learning 
so that equivalent academic credit can be awarded Is based on a 
competency model and conducted through a review of the student's 
life and Morfc experiences. 

A more common way that recognition Is given for prior learning 
ts thrmigh testing. The College Level Entrance Ex€»lnatlons (CLEP) 
Instltutlcmally-wrltten achievement tests are accepted. In some form, 
at nearly all ^ll^Iate Institutions. Specific policies cm eligible 
test forms, acceptable scores, credits granted, and limits on credits 
earned are established locally, often by deparment. CLEP credits are 
usually not accepted In transfer unless the standards of the receiving 
Instltutl(m are met. 



Instructional Progr^s In Area Vocat I wia I -Technical Institutes 

Non-col I eg I ate vocatloial-teclmlcal Instruction Is provided to adults 
through post-seccmdary and adult vocational education. Post -secondary 
Instruction consists of planned curricula rangli^ from one to 24 ninths 
of full-time study. Post-secondary courses teach entry level and mobility 
skills to students beginning their occupational training. Adult vocational 
education provides short programs, usually Individual courses, and enphaslzes 
upgrading and retraining of persons with occupational experience. Adult 
vocational educatl<»i also Incorporates related classroom training for 
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apprenticeships and conmilting and education services to farmers and 
OMner$ of small buslnass* Tost-sa^^^ary ^ucatlon Is delivered ex*- 
clusfvety by area vocational* technical Institutes, mHI 1e adult vocational 
education Is deltvered by several school districts and vocatI«ial centers 
In Edition to the 33 AVTts. 

Until 1978» post*secimdary vocatlcmal education r^lr«l class 
attendance for six hours a day, five days a Meek. Recmtly, part-tine 
programs have been funded as l«ig as they follow the seme sequence as 
a fuII-ttB» course and sieet at least five h«trs a %^k. Because of 
this funding history and tr^ltlon, many post-secondary programs remain 
limited to full-time sti^ents. At seme AVTIs with crowded facilities, 
full-tlm programs have bem accessible to working adults through 
schooling of additional shifts durli^ evwilng hours. 

Part-time access to post-secondary vocational education Is being 
pursued four ways: 

1. Part-time students are allowed to sit In on portions of 
classes otherwise filled with full-time students. 

2. Tto post-secondary cuirrloiliBi Is designed so that it Is 
entirely self -paced (competency-bas^) and students set 
their own schedule. 

3. Coiqion«its of thm post-secomlary course are offered In 
sequence as s^iarate oxirses. 

4. Adult vocational education clarses which are duplicates 
of tlm p«it-sec<mdary currlailuR are schedulmi so that a 
sti^ent can complete the entire course. 

In order to ImpleRwnt any of these strategies, post-secondary curric- 
ula roust be segmented Into logical, prcgresslvely difficult parts. At 
many Institutes this process Is Just beginning. 

Adult vocational Instruction is nearly always directed to the part-time 
and returning student, althcxtgh occaslmally short-terra full-tlnw progrons 
for initial Job ^trants may be ^rsued with adult vocatlcsial funding. Adult 
vocatlcmal offerli^s are more likely to be provided at off-campus sites and 
In a wider array of occupatlcms than post-scu»mdary vocational educatlm. 



Supporting Services 

in «iditlon to instructlmal changes, accessibility for part-time 
and returning stud«its r^ulres institutions to adjust student and a<toln- 
istrative services. 

Counseling services need to be provided during evenings and weekends. 
Specialized counseling staff sensitive to the problems of returning stu- 
dents are necessary to reach some groups. 
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Similarly, special registration procedures during the evening at 
off -campus locations or through the malls facilitate the registration 
of students wi» are not cai^s residents. The library, boc^tore, and 
cafeteria need to be open at times accessible to working people. 

Successful recruiting of returning stud«its cannot rely on established 
high school networks. Returning studmts wlw are Interested In short, 
non-degrM i^>portunltIe$ must be recrultwl continuously as offerings 
change. 

Special financial aid or lowered tultloi ctorges rei«»ve financial 
barriers when these prob1«ns cannot be resolved through convent I oi» I -a Id 
programs. Finally, nearby, lnexp«islve chl Id-care arrangements are nec- 
essary for m«iy returning students. 

The range of optlcmal supporting serv \ ces Indicates that post -secondary 
Institutions must make changes throughout their operations wh«i they want 
to create an cnvlrorasent which truly welcomes the returning student. Merely 
offering Instruction at convenient times and places Is not enough. Often 
additional costs are Incurred. During budgetary omstralnts maintaining 
a diversity of services becomes difficult, especially In the smaller In- 
stitutions when the numbers of off-campus or evening students do not seem 
to Justify the expose. Di»lsl«is to forego support I services are made 
easier wten tfw clientele Is vlc»^ as peripheral to iKimlnlstratlve and 
faculty concerns. For these reasms, returning students c«inot count on 
having special arrangements made to guarantee the convenience and quality 
of their educational experience. 



C. ISSUES 



The following Issues are raised as instltutlcHis and residents seek to 
expand the ability of post-seccmdary education to serve part-time and returning 
students: 

1. What obligation dc^s the state have to extend access to degree 
programs? 

2. What obligation does the state have to extend access to post- 
secondary educatlc»i which Is not pursue as part of a degree 
program? 

AH of Minnesota's 63 public post -secondary Institutions have a mission to 
Include part-time and returning students and all. In fact, are making special 
efforts to make their prograns accessible. In addition, many private Insti- 
tutions, although not founde«^ with the part-time and returning student In mind, 
are opening their d(H>rs to more of them. 
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Returning studoits» more tNn students Mto Have dieted their lives to 
sctool, are geographically Innobne. A$ a result, the state's decisions on 
the msnher and location of postrsecondary Institutions largely have detenaln^l 
the opportunities available to Individuals. Accessibility depends heavily on 
location, with residents near large miltipurpose Instttutiwis having the nost 
options and persons far f ro« the campus of a post-secondary Institution having 
few* If any, accessible servl^s. Accessibility grew rapidly during the 19^ 
wh«i the state was building new colleges and tecNilcal Institutes, for the 
rest of this century, the state Is unlikely to add any n«n Institutions. 

Once public Institutions have been located, local decisions ar^ priorities 
have determined the extent and nature of special provisions for part-time and 
returning students. There are few statewide policies which have guided these 
developments, but certain practices, such as evenli^ classes, luive become uni- 
versal. The de fecto policy of the state has to Include part-tlse and 
returning st»imts In the mission of public Institutions, but to l^nre specific 
Implementation policies to syvtem and local »taiInIstrator$ operating under gen- 
eral funding tiwentlves. 

As a^lnlstrators evaluate plans to Increase services to part-time and 
returning students, ttey f^e the following barriers: 

Mission. Some |HJb1Ic and private Instltutlcms find extensive 
access to part-tliae and returning students to be Incompatible 
with their historic mission. 

Facu 1 ty At 1 1 tiKles. Faculty occasional 1y resist to unconventional 
class times or altered teach 1 styles need^ to attract return I 
stud«its. 

Faculty Aval lab II Ity. Returning students often prefer popular 
areas of study for which faculty are scarce. 

Expertise. Especially In smaller scIkx>1s with restricted staffing 
levels, administrators and faculty may lack the knowledge and skills 
they would require to design nroded programs. 

Duplication. Ot^^r providers, Inclixlli^ otter post-secwidary Insti- 
tutions, may appear to be meeting local needs. 

Demand. It may be difficult to Identify areas In which sufficient 
demand exists to Justify a new program. 

Costs. Heterogeneous programs and delivery strategies are more 
expensive than Nraogeni^s programs. 

Facilities. Special facilities may be unavailable at the right 
times and 1 oca t I ons . 

Quality. !n certain ct resistances, access can be extended only 
by sacrificing quality standards and control. 
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Prtorltles^ Althot^h the ne^s of part-time and returning students 
are recognized, Instltutlms face a host of deniands, and they may 
give a low local priority to ti^e n^ds. 

Because of tf»se constraints. It Is not possible to provide equal access 
to all types of part-time and returning students. For practical and academic 
reasons, certain programs may never become wfallable to sti^ents wto cannot 
CGR^ to a eam^s. Otter programs may be tMlmtcally capable of delivery at 
flexible locations and times, but costs will prevent them from becoming ac- 
cessible to everyone. 



D. coi^uisimis 



Public attitudes mnd competing social and economic needs are unlikely to 
permit major Infusions of wlucatlon dollars In the 1980s. This environment 
will shape tf» further develc^im^it of programs for part-time and returning 
students even as public needs and demands for these progr^s are growing. 

As resources are being allocated among competing programs state, system, 
am! local prlorltlM will have to be considered. Post -secondary administrators 
and faculty differ widely In their entNislasm for teaching part-time and re- 
turning stud^tts. Sfmild their priorities dictate the level of service? Should 
the desires of Irullvldual students establish program priorities? Should state 
level priorities dictate local decisions? 

To assist In the further evolutlim of services to part-time and returning 
students, the state should clarify the extent and nature of Its commitment to 
provide access to this c1I«itele. This coemltmrnt should be stated In terms 
of expected levels of service which establish a floor for local priorities 
while still permitting flexibility In respwtdlng to regional conditions. 
These guidelines to the Legislature and to Institutions will be particularly 
Important during a fiscally stringent era In which non-essential expenditures 
may be oirtalled. 

Two visions of future curriculum and delivery methods mark the possible 
evolutlcm of state policies now and In the coming decades. Widespread par- 
ticipation by adults at all stages of life will require Institutions to add 
new Instructional functions. Massive delivery of these services will require 
radical changes from classroom delivery. 

Surveys of the general public confirm that the greatest potential enroll- 
ments of part-time and returning students may be found among residents who do 
not need or want ccmventlonal academic prc^rans even when they are accessible 
In terms of time and place. To what extent should Institutions develop new 
roles and services and to what extent shaild they Improve the attainment of 
traditional cducatlwial goals? A restructuring of the academic cnvlrorenent 
would entail emphasis on upgrading rather than Initial skills preparation, 
non-crcdlt rather than credit delivery, and on education for midlife roles. 
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As part of their mission, the state's colleges and technical Institutes 
should engage In both deg ree-or t en ted , preparatory work and non -degree-related, 
continuing education. Wtmi resmirces are limited, hcMwver, tr^Itlonal functlcms 
should receive preference. While many returning students will not enroll In 
cmirses which are alsi^ at Initial pr^iaratlm, other organizations and agencies 
are available to provide continuing education. 

The provision of alternative delivery of undergraduate d^ree currl»i1a 
Is, furthermore, an I«qM»rt^t msy In vthlch |K)st -secondary Instltutlcms can 
dem^.strate a desire to reach persons wi» have not benefits from prior In- 
vestiii«it In a post-s^ondary «iucatl«i. Research consistently shows that 
further education Is most desired by those serpents of the population which 
already hap#e con^iaratlvely high levels of educatlcm. Althoigh coitlnulng 
education programs for the advantaged are often easiest to start and maintain, 
residents who have not completed post -secondary educat Ion are the preferred 
recipients of public subsidy of programs for part-time and returning students. 

Minnesota post-seccmdary Institutions have nearly ten years experience 
with various external degree and external studies options. Baccalaureate 
programs, using dlffer«fit models, are c^ratlng through the University of 
Minnesota (offices In t\m TVIn Cities and Morris) and Metropolitan, BemldJI, 
Moorhead, mtd VIncma state universities. Residents of r^Icis not reached 
by these programs must travel to a campus to satisfy degree r^lrements. 
Access for these citizens will remain limited unless the state adopts a 
policy and plan to provide n<Hi-campus-based d^ree progran oti a systematic 
basts statewide. 

Opportunities could be extended to the entire state thrcxjgh one or mre 
of the following strategies: 

I) Increase tl^ capacity of the University Without Walls Program 
at the University of Minnesota, perhaps in combination with 
Incentives to concentrate »lditlcmal rescxirces In-state. 

2} Establish or re-establish External Studies programs at Mankato, 
Southwest, and St. Cloud state universities. 

3) Expand Metropolitan State University to a statewide services 
model. 

k) Create a n^ statm^Ide degree progran. 

Any of these strategies would require major funding as well as a detailed 
exanlnatlon of educatlc^ial objectives, potential markets, and coordination with 
existing programs. Unfortunately, the fiscal envlromient Imm^Iately facing 
post-secondary education does not favor the success of such an effort In the 
near future. 

A second factor affecting future levels of service will be the extent, form 
and structure of technological aids to educatlcm. Cable television, video disks, 
and cassettes, telelecture and computer-aided Instruction hold great promise for 
freeing returning students of time and place barriers. Adults In areas far from 
a post -secondary campus constitute an Important underserved group that may be 
reached In the future through some forms of telcccsmmunlcat Ions. Minnesota In- 
stitutions now us«. these technologies on a limited scale and larger efforts are 
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developing. As the costs of faculty und student travel escalate, reisote 
means of deUvery w!11 become Increasingly cost-effective and accepted. 

State level Initiatives In response to these predictions are, however, 
difficult to develop. T^lmologlcal capabilities are expanding exponentially, 
making It risky to Invest heavily In methods and delivery models Mhich are 
nohr possible or foreseen. Instructional materials to use with these tech- 
nologies lag behind the hardware and are, with the exception of tele lecture, 
^ormously expensive to create. For economic use, most high quality materials 
n^ to be delivered on a large scale. It smrs likely that national or 
regional networks under Instltutlcmal coisortia or private Industry will 
be needed to produce the necessary capital emd markets for the most sophls- 
tlcat«i materials. While such efforts are underway In other states, their 
eventual success Is still unproven. 

The uncertainties of technological change make It unwise for the state 
to mdorse stat^irlde expmslon of one particular delivery metfrad. Instead, 
local and regional efforts sNxJid cmitlnue until clearly superior models 
achieve accqptance. 
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ttl. CREDIT miCIES 



As collegiate Institutions have smght to serve new types of studoits* 
academic credit systems have fac€»d chal lenges In accoRsmKlating non-tradlt lonal 
forms of curricula and delivery. Ne«n«rfiI1e, Instructlcm t^Ich does not Involve 
academic credit has groMi r^Idly at m«ty Institutions. 



If they are to retain their usefulness as ^acatlonal and administrative 
unltst ac^emlc cr^Its must r^resent soam for^'of access II shment which can 
be articulated by the granting college or university. Clearly stated standards 
assist students, employers and other Institutions In evaluating the claimed 
outcomes of educatlcm. If similar stiuidards can employed by different In- 
stitutions, student mobility through transfer will be facilitated. 

In addition, the credit system should be adaptable to non- traditional 
forms of education. This principle Is particularly Important to reaming 
students who often require flexible. Innovative metMs of Instruction. As 
long as academic credits md degrees retain their Is^rtance, studmts will 
vfant to earn this recognition through a variety of delivery methwls. 



1. Academic Credits 

Each institution's faculty determines quality and quantity standards 
for av»rdlng academic credits. While the degree credit %«as established 
In the late nineteenth century to measure progress toward a degree. In- , 
stltutlons now award many credits to students who are uninterested In 
degrees. Credits may. In fact, be assigned to Instruction which Is In* 
tended solely for that clientele. These deveiofHnents have led to three 
types of credit: 1) credit which Is entered on the student's transcript 
but not ccMjnted toward degree requirements, 2} credit which may be used 
only to fill elective requirements, and 3) credit which satisfies dlstri" 
but ion or major requirements. 




A. FINDirmS 
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The appUcablllty of credits toward degree requtr^ents depends on 
course cont«tt and, depending on Institutional rKtllcy, the time, place, 
or mode of delivery. The state universities, for example, f recently 
restrict the use of off-cam»us credits. The Graduate College of the 
University of Minnesota permits a maxlimra of kQ% of degree requirements 
to be met through Continuing Educatlm and Extmslwi classes. 

Some of the new metlwds of earning credit Include credit for prior 
non-collegiate learning, credit for paclc^ed audiovisual to telecomimi- 
ntcatlons courses develc^ed at otl%r Institutions, credit by examination, 
and competoicy-based credits. While these methods can be used by all 
students, they have achieved special ef^»hasls at Institutions t^lch are 
trying to attract part-time and returning students. 

Public Institutions operate under stnmg Incentives to award academic 
credit whenever possible b^ause funding Is limits to credit production. 
Mon-credit Instruction does not generate any additional state aids. These 
pressures have led. In some Instances, to conversion of non-credit Instruc- 
tion to credit programs and to blanket policies to award credit for virtually 
all Instruction. C<»iverse1y, credit by examination has been discouraged at 
some public alleges becmise the credits awarded are not counted toward 
funding formulas. 



2, Non-Credit Instruction 

In comparison to credit instruction, non-credit progr^s tend to include 
a brcMd array of purposes, delivery modes, and climtele. Some programs 
are academic or vocaticmal In character Ixit do not meet quality or quantity 
standards for academic credit. Other offerings are on a non-credit basis 
because they lacic an Intellectual or theoretical base which is the standard 
for academic Instruction. Some non-credit Instruction Is provided to chil- 
dren «id adolescents. 

Until 1968, noi-credlt instruction 1aci(^ asi administrative method of 
recording Individual and Institutional non-cr^it activity. The C«itlnuing 
Educatlcm Unit (CEU) which represents ten stud«it contact iKxirs In an or- 
ganized educational program was developed by the National Task Force on 
the Continuing Educatlm Unit as an analogous administrative structure 
to the academic credit. In 1977f the Higher Education Coordinating Board 
recomoiended that Minnesota post-secondary Institutions, and other organ- 
Izatims &igag^ In ncxi-credtt Instructicxi, ad<^t the CEU as a unit of 
measurement and follow the CEU guidelines for planning, evaluation, and 
record keep I ng . ' 

In 1980, the CEU Is employed, to varying degrees, by most Institutions 
offering non-credit education, it Is most consnon In the canmunlty collies 
with some colleges assigning CEU's to virtually all n(»i-credlt vork, A few 
community colleges rarely use it, arguing that Instruction that fits the 
national CEU guidelines merits academic credit Instead. The University of 
Minnesota and the state universities do not, as a role, use the CEU except 
v^en It Is useful In meeting mandatory continuing education requirements. 



Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board, Report to the 1977 Minnesota 
Lecjislature (January, 1977). 
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B. IS^ES AKD D!SCUSSI(»( 



What ts th» meaning of academic credit as applied to diverse educational 
programs? This Issue has three iR^sortant lo^l Icatlons, First, Minnesota 
Institutions are escpected to preside the hlgh^t possible quality In all 
Instruct lofial progress. The aii»rd of ac^eslc cr«ilt attests that Instruc- 
tion has met the Institution's standards for quality. Second , employers and 
other post-secondary Institutions rely on credits In evaluating prospective 
CBiployees mid tr«isfer students. Final 1y» state fundli^ levels are largely 
tied to credit hour pro<hictIon. In the public syste^« therefore, the state 
has a f in€mcla1 stalce In the Integrity of the credit systen. 

Responsibility for Instructional quality Is a fundamsital duty of the 
faculty and actolnlstratlve leadership of each Institution. Nem foms of cur- 
rf cuius) and delivery have Increased the coraplexlty of the faculty's credit 
decisions. Coapetency-based standards and credit for prior learning require 
skills In equat Ing non-classroom experiences with classroom programs which 
have never been explicit In terms of learning CHit comes. National standardized 
examinations, such as the College Level Examination Program (CLEP) and packaged 
Instructional modules develop^ for widespread use highlight differences In 
Institutional practice, making It difficult for faoilty to exercise truly In- 
dep&ndmt standards. New curricula which emphasize occupational advancement , 
perscsial growth mtd Nobles challenge the traditional Intellectual ffiid skill 
levels demanded of cr^It Instmctlm. 



C. CONCUJSI(»IS 



Increased competition In the 1980s will place pressure on Institutions to 
offer students the maxlimmi nimitor of cr^Its for their money and time. At the 
sane time, funding practices bas^J on credit proikictlon will provide additional 
Incentives to relax tho quantity standards for credits as h^dcount enrollments 
decline. Unless Institutional faculties remain vigilant and accountable, quality 
will be difficult to maintain. 

While these pressures will eventually be faced In all phases of higher edu- 
cation, the ^Trst problems have become visible In nc»)-degree-orlented classes 
for part-time and returning students. This type of Instructl^ Is likely to 
Involve the n«i"*tradltIona1 forms of delivery and curriculum which are c^itslde 
prevlcxis Institutional experiences. Ev^ wh^ delivery Is by classroom methods, 
the market for Intermltt^it students seeking credits linked to salary advances 
encourages Institutions to be generous In their standards. 

This attitude Is easiest to adopt when the course offerings are viewed as 
peripheral to the prestige of the Institution and Its faculty. Programs for 
part-time and returning students, especially when a degree Is not awarded, fall 
Into this category at many Institutions with a traditional academic emphasis. 
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iV. COORDlNATICm 



During an era of restricted public and private funds for education. It 
Is especially Important that post-s^ondary Institutions raake efficient and 
effective use of their fiscal and human resources. Reductions In real funding 
levels are coning when the public Is expecting Increasingly flexible educational 
opportunities. Coitlnued and expanded access for part-tlse and returning stu- 
dents will be most feasible If services are planned to maximize the diversity 
and distribution of programs, while minimizing programs vrhich are serving the 
same clientele. 



A. FINDII^S 



Coordination among Institutions taices place under a variety of local, 
regional and state arrangements. The most fonnal coordination occurs within 
the program review function of the H I gl^r Education Coordinating Board. To 
the extent that a program for part-time and returning students represents a 
new major, minor or crnicofitratlon, planned programs receive a revlmir at the 
state level vAIch Includes an (^fx>rtunlty for all affected Inst I tut I cms and 
systems to comment. When existing programs are substantially modified to 
attract part-time and returning students (or for other reasms), progr«a 
review guidelines require that the changes be communicate to the Coordinating 
Board staff. Ex^fples of such changes irauld include ext^dlng an existing 
major to an evening, off-campus, or Independent study format. Should these 
changes entail potential dupllcatim of service or unnecessary cost, the pro- 
gram may receive a full review. 

Hany Instructional activities designed for part-time and returning stu- 
dents take place cHitsIde the framework of a organized decree progran. Indi- 
vidual credit and non-credit courses are not reviewed by the Coordinating Board 
but are occasionally coordinated through other means. The Coordinating Board's 
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regI(Nia1 cotters !n Rochester, Wwlma and on the Iron Range coordinate credit 
offerings asoiig post-seccmdary Institutions serving these areas. In most In- 
stancesy tfw ctfents for their services are part-time and returning students. 
To a lesser extent, non-credtt offerings are also coordinated through the 
regional centers* staff and advisory conn It tees. 

For areas not oivered by a regional center, coordination sonetlmes occurs 
through voluntary assoc tat ferns and through Informal I cat Ions networks. 

Associations or organizations providing non-credit lnstructl«i, such as the 
Itasca Continuing Education Council, have been formed In several comounltles 
to coordinate services and advertising. In most locations, however, coordi- 
nation takes place on an as-needed basis. Institutions frequently work with 
community organizations In assenbling students and resources for of f -campus 
classes and for non-credit offerings. In fact, becMise funding for non-credit 
Instruction In collegiate Institutions is severely restricted, more non-credit 
programs are offered Jointly with otfmr ag«ftcles and Instltutlms than Is the 
rule with cr^tt prograais.j 

In the absence of planned coordination, uneconomic duplication Is eventually 
eliminated because programs cannot be sustained without student demand. What 
may happen, however. Is a sharing of the market In which Identical demands are 
being satisfied by multiple providers tfirhlle other needs are unmet. Waste also 
occurs bec«ise plamtlng efforts are devoted to Implementing classes t^Io turn 
out to be unsuccessful In atfictlng stud«fits. 



B. ISSUES AND DISCUSSION 



Instruct I cm for part-time and retumli^ students has revealed new aspects 
of ccmpetltlon and coordlnatl<^ that deserve thmightful discussion at all levels 
Issues Include: 

1. How can flexibility be preserved vdille saf guarding t\m public's 
Interest In use of resources? 

2. Who Is respmslble for Identifying and responding to a community's 
education needs? 

3. Since organizations outside formal post-secondary education are 
providing similar services, which ag^cies and Institutions are 
necessary for a useful CTOrdlnatlon prt^ess? 

k. How can conflict be resolved? 

5. At «^at geographic level shmjld coordination occur? 

Non-profit post-seccmdary Institutions are service organizations, and they 
best perform their functions by Identifying areas of need that arc within their 
area of competence. In serving Its public, an Institution must be knowledgeable 
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about other available tnstructl<m In order to avoid redundant progrons. 
Ccngminfcatfcm wtth otter providers, furthermore, strengthens an Institution's 
ability to Identify areas of unmet need. 

Coordination, however, costs uraney, toth In direct costs and admini- 
strative time. These costs imist be measured against the expected benefits. 
In mny Institutions, the unit serving part-time smd returning students Is 
charged with responding to short-tern needs on an Immediate basis, instruc- 
tional flexibility Is also an inherent comment of many programs. Lengthy 
coordination procedures would endanger the ability of Institutions to offer 
some Instruction which represoits appropriate services to their communities. 

When coB^on understandings of highly differentiated missions prevail, 
the need for sobw forms of pl«m«i coordination Is minimal since the spheres 
of activity are separate. Non-coi^ttng missions also encour^e voluntary 
cooperation between programs. When functions are less differentiated, as 
Is the case for many services to j^irt-tlme and returning students, the need, 
but not ttm Incentive, for continual communication Is high since participants 
will have to woric out arrangements on a case-by-case basis. j 

L^ctc of «x>rdInatIon Is confusing to the public and erodes support for 
programs serving part-time and returning students. Many programs are new 
and tfm public's acceptance of continuing study througlmt life Is still de- 
veloping. To maintain and Increase tfw flexibility to serve part-time and 
returning students. Institutions swst not allow the public and elected repre- 
sentatives to become cynical about their motives. Cooperation Is one way of 
demonstrating to the public that their Interests are being served. Cooperation 
can also encourage public partlclpatl«i by Increasing the conslstmcy and 
visibility of promotional messages, reducing the Impression created by a 
bewildering array of oppor^nltles, and malcli^ It possible for courses taicen 
at several Institutions to fit together, even If a degree Is not sought. 

In order of their significance for coordination prcHslems, relevant pn>- 
grams serving part-time and returning students can be summer lz«i as: 

1} Off -campus cr^It and adult vocational classes 

2) Off-canpus non-credit classes 

3) On-campus credit and adult vocatlmal classes which are directed 
toward the part-time student 

k) CNi-campus noi-credlt classes 

This order is identified because the relative Investment in state funds 
in the public instituth:«is maices credit classes nwre significant than non- 
credit classes. In fhkS ccmtext, adult and post-seccmdary vocatlmal offerings 
through the area voce 1 1 cmal -technical institutes are similar to credit classes 
because they are subs id I ; d by the state. 

Off-canpus classes pose difficulties in ccK>rd1nat Ion which go beyond the 
potential problems of on-c^pus activities. The presence of off-cemipus sat- 
ellites Is easily perceived as a threat to other institutions serving the area. 
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In the case of public fnstftutlcms, the state hsd distributed campuses In 
all geographic regions, and off-caR^us offerings can upset the plaroied 
balcmce of services. 

Despite these probiess, institutions imist be allowed sane flexibility 
in deciding where they will offer their programs. The approprIat«iess of 
a particular location and program Is dependent m the presmce of other In- 
stitutions enable of serving the same function, tlw willingness of other 
institutions to provide services near that location, and the capability of 
the sponsoring Institution to transport the course successfully. The results 
of these considerations may vary from course to course «id fron year to year. 
For exas^le. It may be appropriate for a state university to offer a lower 
division course 10 lalles frora a cooraunlty coll^ If the comiuttlty college 
does not have resources In that discipline or Is unwilling to respord to a 
request for a class In that location. Fixed boundary lines would not allow 
this flexibility and an atteopt to eiake these decisions centrally would become 
hopelessly complex. Local «id regional coordlnatlofi Is also preferred for most 
courses because these are the levels of audience they are Intended to reach. 



C. CONCLUSIONS 



In many areas, Minnesota's post-secondary Institutions have demonstrated 
their responsibility to the public and to each other by participating In both 
formal and Informal forms of coordlnatlcm. The state should recognize and 
encourage these efforts rather than superimpose em entirely new structure. A 
prescribed structure and membership might, furttonK>re, unduly limit service 
to some geographic areas or leave exit Important pn»rlders cxitsld^ formal post- 
secondary ^cation. Ttm mmber and types of other regular providers differ 
from location to location, iNit successful cooperation has been achieved In 
many areas under local le^ershlp. 

Despite existing voluntary coordination, currwit problems Include sporadic 
Incldmce of dupllcatlcm and many rural areas in^Ich are not now served with 
seme types of programs. The future period of declining «iro11nients poses two 
dangers. First, Institutions may dramatically Increase services to part-time 
and returning students to store up their ^rollm^its. As the levels of indi- 
vidual activity and competition Increase, duplication and waste of effort 
could become severe. 

Alternatively, as enrollments and resources drop. Institutions may react 
b/ consolidating their resources Into on-caropus, daytime programs. Access 
for part-time and returning students will suffer unless Institutions find 
ways In which to cooperatively offer prograns that meet regional and local 
needs. 

As cable television and other technologies Increase the potential for 
expansion to large geographic areas, it will be especially important to en- 
courage discussion abfxit planned off-caTipus prograns. 
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At some po?nt, echicatlonal tecimology will raise Issues requiring specific 
state level policies, but the exact form these Issues will take Is still con- 
jectural. For example, satellite transmission will bring out-«f-state Institu- 
tions to Minnesota In new ways. Will new regulations cm their activities be 
needed? Investments In statewide systems may become more economical then In- 
stitutional purchases. How stould these systems be funded «id administered? 
Cable television access may be sought by the majority of post-seccmdary Instl- 
tuttcms. If they begin competing for broadcasting space and time, how should 
allocations be made? 

These questions cannot now be ansvferc^ because (1) it Is not know which 
technologies will survive or how tfwy will be marketed, (2) federal and state 
telccomiMn feat Ions regulations which will establish the rules for all broad- 
casting and transmission are In transltloi, and (3) academic smd org«ilzatlona1 
arrangements within Institutions are yet to evolve. Nevertheless, It will be 
Important to remain alert to develc^ments In the use of educational technology 
and prqpose specific state actions as they become necessary. 
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V. FINAMCIAL AID 



Through programs adto In t stared by the Higher Education Coordlnatlr^ Board, 
Hfimesota spent over $20 all Hon to provldo scholarships, grants and tuition 
subsidies to Minnesota resld^its attending In-state post-secondary educational 
Institutions In Fiscal Year 1^0. In addition, the state allocated over $2 million 
to student flRployment and fi^llltated $51 million In student loans. These funds 
mre distributed to achieve the staters goals of access «id choice for all 
Minnesota citizens desiring post -secondary education. The primary purpose of ' , 
Minnesota f In«iclal aid programs Is to Insure that financial need Is not a 
barrier to participation. 




A. FIMDINGS 



Federal and state flnmclal aid programs have served the public Interest 
well by encouraging equal opportunity to post-s^mdary education* 

Part-time and returning stud«tts, Niwever, are at a dlsadvant^e In 
applying for financial aid imcause the eligibility criteria and delivery 
systems have been deliberately designed with the yming, single studmt with 
no ongoing financial obligations In mind. Changes have been Incremental and 
reflect an underlying arablvalmce about the public's obligation to support 
part-time students ar.d students with other financial commitments. 

For the 197^80 academic year Minnesota's scholarships and grants-in-aid, 
the flagship state financial aid programs, served wily 705 or 3% of the under- 
graduate, non-extension students over 25> in ccmtrast, 251 of the undergraduates 
under age 25 received awards. Reasons for under-representation of older stu- 
dents Include the following: 

1. Part-time students are Ineligible (although another grant program 
serves some of them) ; 
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2. Students miw are not tn degree programs are Ineligible; 

3. Self -suffer ting studmts are expected to dedicate all of their 
Income «id more of their assets to their educatlm than stud^its 
who are supported by their parents. 

The eligibility of part-time students for the major federal and state stu- 
dent aid programs Is stflnmarlzel In Table 1. With the except Im of tuition 
reciprocity, none of these programs ^It students are not mrolled In 
credit ctass^ as part of a degree program. 

Table 2 Illustrates the effects of the award computation models for de- 
pendent md self-supporting stutots. In tl» exai^le given, a parent aid 
child are attending the same post-secoidary Institution. Becmise differing 
computations are used to determine state scholarship and grant ai«ardst the 
child would receive a grant of $804 and the parent would be denied aid. Simi- 
lar analyses would result In thm par«it falling to ipialify for f^eral need- 
based awards. 

In addition to ttm above barriers, returning students face the following 
conditions which restrict their financial access to post-secondary education: 

1. Returning students tfirtio have hem working usually must drastically 
lower their standard of living In order to return to sctool full- 
time; 

2. Financial aid Is not 8ii»rd^ to sui^rt depend^ts, cht If awarded, 
the amount Is Inad^iuate to sup|K»rt a family; 

3. FInmctal aid Information «)d proce^res are not easily accessible 
to returning studcmt who couiot make use of high school counselors 
and financial aid offices open «ily during tYm day; 

4. Part-time and returning students may receive a low priority for 
campus-bas^ financial aid. 

Except for governmmt mmfNiwer programs, other aid available to part-time 
and returning students - namely tultl<m aid and tax d^ucttms - does not 
^ccHirage equality of of^rtunlty. These sources, (i4ilch together subsidize 
about one-fc^rth of University of Minnesota, Twin Cities Continuing Education 
and Extension students) favor Individuals who alre^y have relatively high 
levels of education and Income. 

At (^e extreme, other forms of subsidy favor low Income, unen^Ioyed perscms 
who viant to study full-time and, at the other extreme, middle Income Individuals 
who will maintain their employment while attending part-time. Significantly, 
most subsidies offered outside the convent Icmal student aid prograns are limited 
to occupat I ^a 1 1y- related cmirses of study. Although ocoipatlonal Interest Is 
a primary educatlcmal objective for returning students, their motIvatl«is are 
as diverse as the goals of other post-seccxidary students who receive financial 
aid. 
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Tabl9 1 



Eltglblltty of Full and Part-Time Students 
for Major Federal and State Student Aid Frogr^s 



Ful l-Tfrae 



EUglbllttY 

At Least 
Hsif-Tfiw 



Less Than 
Half-Tine 



FEPEft/M- 

Baslc Educational X 
Opportunity (Pall) Grants 

Supplemental Educational X 
Opportunity Grants 

fkitlcmal Direct X 
Student Loans 

College Work-StiKly X 

Guaranteed Student X 
Loans 



X 

X 

X 

X 
X 



STATE 

Scholarships and 
JG rants- In-AId 

Nursing Grants 

Part-TlR» Student 
Grants 

AVTI Tuition 
Subsidy 

State Work-Study 



Tuition Reciprocity 

State Student i.oans 

Medical and Osteopathy 
Loans 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



Student may drop to part-time status 
If enrolled full-time vrh.en award v«as 
started. 
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Table 2 

Comparison of Aid Awarded to 
Dependent and Self -Supporting Students Using . 
1980-81 State Scholarship and Grant Methodology 



Child's 
Appllcatim 
(Oepwtdwit) 



C»IPUTATIOH Cy FAMILY 
AMD STUDEWT COIfnH«JTI(H< 

Income Base Period 



Gross income durli^ base {Msriod 

Less: 
Federal IncoiM Tax 
Social Smairlty Tax 
State and other taxes 
Mwl leal /dental 'expenses 
Employment exposes 
Maintenance offset for other 
f cm fly RN»fri»ers^ 

Equals: Available Income 

Total Net Worth 

Less: Asset Protection 

Equals: DIscretlcmary Net Vtorth 

X Asset Conversion Rate 

Equals: lncoa» Supplenmnt 

Total: Available Income + 
Income Supplement 

X Taxation Rate 

Equals: Contribution from 
Income and assets 

* Number In post-secondary education 

Equals: Contribution for applicant 
frc»n fami 1y 



Previous Calendar 
Year (12 Months) 



2,236 
1,103 
1,(^0 
0 
0 

2tM 



$18,(KH> 



14.289 
3.711 
36,000 
30,500 
5,500 

m 

660 

4,371 
221- 

961 
2 

480 



Parent's 
Application 
(Self-Supporting) 



Estimated Academic 
Year (9 Months) 



1,677 
827 
hot used 
Itot used 
Not used 

3.860 



$13,500 



6.364 
7.136 
36,000 
21,200 
14,800 

35« 
1J80 

12,316 
10011; 

12,316 
Not Used 

12.316 
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Table 2 (Ccmtfnued) 

Comparlscm of Defiendetit and Self -Supporting Hodels Using 
1980-81 State Scholarship and Grant Methodologyi 



Student's assets 

X Asset Conversion Rate 

Equals: Contribution f row 
student's assets 



Child's 
Appi Icatlon 
(Oap«ident) 

UOOO 
3B% 

350 



Par«)t*s 
^p1 Icatlon 
(Self -Supporting) 

Included above 
IncliKied above 



Included above 



Plus: Student's self-help 

Equals: Sti^ent's contribution 

Total: Contribution frcm f«nI1y 
•I- student's contribution 

COMPUTATION OF AyARD 
Tuition and Fees 
Plus: Living Allowance 
Plus: Misc. Allowance 
Equals: Cost of Education 
X % recognized 

Equals Budget for Computatlm 

Less: Family and Student Contribution 

Equals: Financial Need 

X % recognize! 

Equals: Award Before BEOG Adjustment 

Estimated BEOG 

Award after BEOG Adjustment 



700 
1.050 

$1.530 

UOOO 
1,750 
1.000 

hm 

BS% 
3,188 
1,530 
1.658 
50$ 
$829 



700 
700 

$13.016 



1,000 
1.750 
1.000 
3.750 
85% 
3.188 
13,016 

-2. 

50% 
0 
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AssiBi^t!(ms: 

a) Total annual Inconw " $18^0(K). 

b) All Income Is taxable ami earned by one parent over 12 months. 

c) Fan fly consists of tMo parents and two children. 

d) One parent and one child are attending post-secondary education. 

e) Parents net assets - $36* (KM). 

f) The depmdent applicant has $1,000 In savings. 

g) Tultlwi and fees - $1 ,(m 

^tandard maintenance alloMances are based on family size. 

nThe taxation schedule for dependent students Is progressive. Marginal tax 

^tes vary from 22% to k7%. 

The dependent stucent's state grant is reduced so that the BEOG and state 
grant do not exceed 75? of $1,658 or $1,244. 
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Within the past three years, the legislature and the Higher Educatim Coor- 
dinating Board f»ve tafcsi four steps tdifoh have Increase the access of part- 
time and returning students to the state financial aid programs. The age 
limit on the AVTI tuition subsidy prograa has been lifted, uf^rclass students 
have become eligible for Initial grant anards, the off-cai^s living atloiiMmce 
has bf^ m«le ei^l to the aUoK^M for students In college Imislng, sm4 tlw 
Part-Time Stud«it Grant Program has been established. Future revisions affecting 
part-tla» atd returning students will be considered as part of an evaluation 
process i^Ich will determine tlw long-range direction of the state's policies. 



B. ISSUES AND DISCUSSICHf 



In the context of this study, the Issues are: 

1. Should the state alter Its f In^clal aid policies to make 
them more or less accessible to part-time stuoents? To 
returning students? 

2. Stould studmts wto are not In degree programs be eligible 
for forms of aid? 1 

3. Itow c«i the state most eff tclmtly and effectively provide 
aid to part-time and returning stiKlents? 

These Issues are linked to questions of funding for programs serving 
part-time and returning students. Institutional fumllr^ levels depend. In 
part, on the availability of financial aid to assure that necessary tuition 
charges will not exclude stud«its with financial need, in comparison with 
other studoits, part-time «id return li^ students will be more or less affected 
by funding policies depmdlng on their relative ability to absorb costs through 
their own resources and tlm aid available to them* 

The staff of the Higher Education Coordinating Board Is reviewing long 
range goals for the state aid programs, with an eye to consolidating and 
revamping existing criteria and procedures. The study cm part-time and 
returning stud«its has provided an opportunity to Introduce thie COTcems 
of this populat icm Into ti^t process. So far, Minnesota has linked its 
aid programs to federal practices, making significant departures an exception. 
Federal financial aid policies In response to these Issues are under political 
pressure and are subject to change. 



C. CONCLUSIONS 



Under present aid policies, efforts to Increase tuition will affect access 
For part-time and returning students who ars Ineligible for relief from outside 
funds. The most seriously affected students are self-supporting Individuals 
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with dependents wmt to attemi on a part-time basis to qualify for a 
new occupation or to satisfy n<m-<^cupatlonaI goals. These stud^ts are 
unlikely to qualify for convent Icmal student aid, tuition aid, or tax b«ie- 
flts, and they will bear the full brunt of Increased tuition. In this 
respect, the student aid programs, which act as a safety valve for Increased 
tuition, fall to cushion against reduced participation. Lowering tuition for 
continuing education for professlcmal employees of major Industries, however, 
mat subsidize ei^loyers more than students. 

While chaises In student aid are considered, post-secondary Institutions 
can Improve access to existing financial aid through office hours and pro- 
cedures idilch are sensitive to the constraints of returning sti^ents. la^rove- 
ments In Information content and distribution channels at both the state and 
local level also may lead to Increased awareness of financial aid prospects. 
Finally, because part-time stud«its often need relatively small sums for 
direct educational expenses, Ic^lly raised and administered funds may pro- 
vide a highly flexible t«ay of mating Immediate needs. 
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VI. ' FINANCtMS PROGRAMS 



A. INTR(»HICTimi 



The funding of Instruct ton In Minnesota public post-SMondary Insti- 
tutions varies aecordfi^ to tl» tlwe, place or laethod of delivery. Sig- 
nificantly, funding distinctions made In the appropriations process nean 
that many progr«is for part-time awl returning stt^ents are less gwierously 
supported with public fiinds than "regular** InstructlcHi. Mor«sver, some state 
policies never have consistently applied to each of the public systems. As 
a result, similar programs are fund«l differently depending on the sponsor. 

This chapter review the state ftaidlng policies affecting part-time ai^ 
returning stud^ts. The Information Illustrates funding practices which 
aovem system approprlatl<ms. Within tl»se appropriations, decisions made 
at tte system and local levels also affect the availability of Instruction 
for part-time and returning stud«its, but are not revl«ied In detail here. 

It Is asmraed In this chapter ttet state funding policies should provide 
Incentives for achieving goals which have been established for the state as 
a whole. Funding policies should encourage system and campus-level decisions 
which will enh»icB a imitual desire to offer high quality post-secondary edu- 
cation to Minnesota residents. 

Within broad sets of statewide objectives of quality, access, choice and 
efficiency, funding mechanisms sNJuld allow system and campus decision makers 
the freedom to respwd to local priorities because the day-to-day responsibilities 
for delivering post-secondary education rest with local atailnlstratlwi and 
faculty. State funding mechanisms should enccairage, not hinder. Institutional 
flexibility so that post-secondary Instltutlwis are able to respond to local 
and changing needs. 

This chapter presents findings on three principal questions as they relate 
to the financing of programs for the part-time and returning student: 

- What are the variations between public col 1^ late systems In 
the funding of credit instruction? 

- What are the funding arrangements for n«»i-credft activities (| 
In public colleges and universities? 
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- How !s vocational educatfcm fund^? 

Findings on funding and pricing policies will be present&i and analyzed 
by system (area vocational -technical Institutes, cotsi^Ity collies, state 
universities, and the University of Minnesota). Presentation of the findings 
will be followed by Identif Icatlm of conclusl«is and Issues derived from the 
significant findings. 



B. FINDINGS 



1, Overview 

The funding arrangements for Instruction of part-time and returning 
students differ aloi^ tf» following two dimensions: 

- Funding ix>llcles 

The extent to which the state, thr«jgh the appr<^rlatlai 
process, takes respoistbl llty for funding program costs. 

- Pricing policies 

The extent to which perscxis acfalnlstering the program con- 
trol tfm prlcfss ci»rged to students. 

These dimensions are Illustrated In Figure 1. As shown, selected 
programs for part-time and returning students can be f«ind operating 
under all four comblnatlcwis of fundli^ and pricing policies. 

a. Funding Policies 

Funding policies are the m>re crucial of the two dimensions. All 
programs receive funding both thrcn^h student charges and support from 
public funds, but the proportion of prc^ram costs borne by participants 
and the state varies greatly. Now, similar progr^s may receive dif- 
ferent funding within a single system or similar programs may receive 
different funding because they are In different systems. 

The state provides direct subsidies to post-seccmdary and adult 
vocational ^ucation offered by AVTIs, all credit instruction at the 
consnunity colleges, credit instruction at the state universities ex- 
cept for off-canpus graduate programs, and credit instruct ic»i at the 
University of Minnesota except for courses offered by Continuing Edu- 
catiai and Extension. Other variations In the level of state support 
result frcsn system decisions in each budgeting cycle. 
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Figure 1. Punding and Pricing Policies Applying to Programs for 
Part-Tin^ and Retumixig Students 
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Other programs for part-t!fl» and returning students are required 
by the state to be "self -supporting.'* Self -supporting programs In- 
clude Continuing Education and Extension at the University of HInnesota, 
the off-cai^s griKiuate programs of the state universities, and non- 
credit Instructlwi In tlw three public collegiate systems. 

Self-supporting programs rely on stt^ent charges to pay all direct 
costs of Instruction. In practice, substantial state support Is In- 
vested because the costs of the physical plant, student services, 
general »imlnlstratlve offices and acadostc support ^rations rarely 
are attributed to ti^ costs of tl»se programs. Furthermore, the costs 
of direct program administration ai^ supplies may borne by state 
appropriations to the Institutions. IndlrMt Instructlwial costs 
represmt approximately half of the total operating budget In each 
system. 

As shown In Figure I, In self -supporting programs, planning and 
execution must be raore sensitive to student demand than In programs 
which are directly subsidized by the state. The break-even point 
for a self -sustaining class requires a higher minimum enrollment 
than a subsidized class with similar costs. It Is difficult for 
these programs to offer socially desirable services for which demand 
Is low or Individuals are unable to pay. In contrast, funded pro- 
grams operate under an array of forces designed to ensure that ob- 
jectives other than Income from fees are met. As a result, funded 
programs usually have less local flexibility than programs i4ilch do 
not rely on tax-g«ierated sources of Income. 

Pricing Policies 

In thm (xibllc colleges, prices charged to studmts for credit 
Instruction are set by the governing authority based on total revenue 
needs and l^tslatlve Intent. The governing body determines which 
tuition classes will be created and tfm basis for determining the 
tuition rate for each class. Tuition for post-secmdary vocational 
education Is set by the legislature. 

Tultlm sch^les which charge for each credit hour are usually 
fairer to part-time students than policies %^Ich establish a fixed 
rate for full-tl^ students regardless of ccxirse lo«J. The Univer- 
sity of HInnesota Is the <»i1y public system using a preferential rate 
for full-time stud«its. 

Policies r^ardlng the payment of student service fees are another 
pricing element set by the governing toards. Some systans waive student 
services fees for off-c«ipus or other students cm the grounds that the 
activities from the fund rarely benefit them. 

In contrast to predetermined tultlm or fee rates, adult vocatltmal 
educatlcm and non-credit Instruct loi In collegiate Instltut Ichis operate 
under flexible fee schedules established locally. In setting fees for 
these prograns, administrators usually aim for the break-even point on 
Individual classes, less coisnonly, the same fees may be charged for a 
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grouping of classes with an Intent to break-even on the entire pro- 
gram or sul^rogram. At their dls€retl<mp administrators may also 
ctoose to vary their fees according to the cUoites* ability or 
willingness to pay. 

Flexible fws are adaptable to heterog^teous delivery, n^lle 
fixed rates discourage variable delivery strat^Ies. A disadvantage 
of flexible fees, NMBver, Is that different charges may be made for 
stntlar offerings at different Instltutlms, depending m local pricing 
strategies. 

As Illustrated In Figure 1» the type of pricing mechanism can 
affect the diversity of offerings. When fees are fixed, costs saist 
be m«iaged so that low cost programs csn offset high cost programs. 
In tl^e fnst«i^»» market characteristics mtd size of the total pro- 
gram have Important effects on the ability to offer low enrollment 
classes or other high cost Instruction. 

When programs set their own fees, low enrol Iraent and other high 
cost offerings can be available as long as participants accept the 
n^essary fee levels. As a result, locally determined fees may per- 
mit high a>st programs to be offered In locations that would be unable 
to support them In fixed f^ sltuatl«is. 

The following sections display the funding patterns at the area 
vocational -technical Institutes, immunity a>l leges, state universities, 
and the University of Minnesota. All data re^rted In these sections 
represent direct Instructional costs only.* 



2. Area Vocat lona 1 -Tecfm 1 ca 1 Institutes 

Area vocatlonal-tecNiIcal Institutes provide two types of vocational 
Instruction which are relate, but fiscally separated. 

Post-secondary vocat Icma I -techi leal educatim Is the major type of 
Instruction, absorbing $102.5 mil 1 Ion In total operating exp^dltures 
during Fiscal Year 1979. The purpose of the post-secwidary program Is 
to pr^re students to attain ^try level ei^lo)^iimt In fields rei^Irlng 
non-baccalaureate vocational -technical training. State funding for In- 
struction Is provided to local districts according to a foimula which 
takes Into account toth enrollments and costs. Other state appropriations 
fund purchase of supplies, support services, capital expmdltures and high 
cost post-secondary vocational progrsns. 



In the program budgeting fonnat these expenditures are found In the Instruc- 
tion and Departm«ital Research Program. The proportion of costs paid by stu- 
dent tuition or fees has been shoMi for the different funding arrangements. 
These percentages are not comparable to the burdens displayed In the Board's 
August 1978 paper on "TTTeconwiended Tultlc»i Policy for Minnesota Public Post- 
Secondary Education" because the expenditure base used In that report Included 
both direct and Indirect costs, such as plant operations, student services, 
and general administration. It Is not possible to allocate these expenditures 
to Individual types of Instruction under existing accounting practices. 
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The second type of tnstructlcm offered by AVTIs, adult vocational 
educatfon. Is geared priority upgrading or retraining rather than ^try 
level skills. On occasion, however, the adult vocational program Is used 
for entry level preparation, especially when short programs arA needed to 
train or retrain the unemployed. 

Adult vocational education Is funded by student fees set by the local 
adult vocational coordinator, state re Irabu rseaient of salary and travel 
costs, spwlal grants from tlie state and other sources, and ralscellaneois 
Income ^ch as ttm sale of used supplies. Local districts receive relm* 
bursement for up to 75% (depmding on availability of funds) of the salaries 
of essential licensed personnel and 50% of necessary travel between Instruc- 
tional sites. To receive reimbursement, classes In a single occupatltmal 
area eaist average at least 10 persons. Llcoised per^xinel Include the 
coordinator of adult vocational education and most Instructors. 

Total r^ular adult vocational relmbursemoits In Fiscal Year 1979 were 
$5.4 million; $4.5 million, or 83$, m reimbursed to 33 AVTis (Table 3). 
The remainder Has used for adult vocatl«ia1 programs at secondary voca- 
tional centers and several sctwol districts without an AVTI. Some districts 
operated their adult vocatl(^.<fl programs at a loss, while others generated 
a surplus. State law requires all adult vocatlwial funds be used for that 
type of Instruction. 

In total, student f^s paid for 35*7% of Fiscal Year 1979 adult vo- 
cational exp^dltures. Fees r«ig^ from $0.12 to $5.64 per student cm- 
tact tour (Table 4). 

In contrast, post-sec<mdary vocational students paid, on the average, 
}7'S% of their direct Instructional costs of $S3.9 million In Fiscal Year 
1979 (Table 5) and were charged $0.35 per clock hour for all programs. In 
addition to direct Instructional costs, AVTI support services and plant 
<H'eratl(»is are vIeMed as part of post-secwidary vocatlcmal educatl(»i. Adult 
vocatl CHial students benefit from some of tl^se expenditures, chiefly c^tral 
atfoilnlstratlve services md facilities. VImre adult prograns are In the 
sane fields as post-s^ondary progr^s, they also use specialized ec^tp- 
fnent which has be«i purchased for post-seccmdary training. 

The 35.7% of Instructional costs paid by adult vocatlmal students 
must be vl^t^ In the context of these uraneasured subsidies which flow 
from the post-seccmdary to the adult prograns. Each district sets Its 
own policies regarding the use of AVTi equipment, space, supplies and 
services. Despite these cost allocation problems, adult v(^tlona1 stu- 
dents clearly pay a much greater projKirtton of costs than post -secondary 
students. 

Districts also vary greatly In the relative magnitude of adult voca- 
tlcMial Instruction In the operation of the AVTi. As the adult portion 
grows larger. It becomes more difficult to subsidize supply and other 
costs through the post-seccmdary budget. 



TABLE 3 



Sources of Funds Spent _oa Adult Vocati^ial Education 
in Minnesota AVTIs, Fiscal Year 1979 

Total 







Reiaburse- 






Sources of 


Deficit 


Total 


AVTI 


Fees 


mncs 


Grants 


Misci 


Funis 


(Surplus) 


Expenditures 


Albert Lea 


$ 18,710 


$ 22,826 




$ 3,U5 


$ 44,651 




$ 44,651 


Alexandria 


65,367 


86,815 






152,182 


$ (2,064) 


150, U8 


Anoka 


80,6«f7 


129,044 






209,691 


(8,563) 


201,128 


Austin 


61,106 


77,305 


$ 3,000 


2,516 


143,927 


14,382 


158,309 


Bemidji 


38,439 


63,692 






100,131 


2,878 


103 ,009 


Brainerd 


53,7*^8 


67,554 


15,030 


40,800 


177,132 


(1,395) 


175,737 


Canby 


39,01t> 


U3,543 




5,652 


158,209 


13,895 
(13,577) 


172,104 


Dakota County 


136,672 


195,685 






332,357 


318,780 


Detroit Lakes 


52,5i»3 


119,441 




129,785* 


301,769 


(3,955) 


297,814 


Duluth 


74, 4U 


167,643 






242,054 


12,967 


255,021 


Cast Grand Forks 


21,395 


21,057 


27,462 


4,329 


74,243 


5,414 
(6,670) 


79,657 


Eveleth 


43,201 


U4,357 


9,137 




166,695 


160,025 


Faribault 


71,553 


114,220 


2,476 




188,249 


3,710 


191,959 


Granite Falls 


44,710 


104,132 


6,540 




155,382 


(989) 


154,393 


Hibbing 


34,674 


92,654 






127,328 


12,506 
(5,101) 


139,834 


Hutcliinson 


32,819 


49,687 




3,500 


86,006 


80,905 


Jackson 


27,649 


69,784 






97 ,433 


28,845 
(10,788) 


126,278 


!{ankato 


108,046 


157,012 


6,871 




271,929 


261,141 


Minneapolis 


208 ,198 


405,233 




16,228 


629,659 


41,627 


671,286 


Mocrhead 


31,921 


53,920 






85,841 


569 


86,410 


Pina City 


31,026 


49,084 




9,507* 


89,617 


341 


89,958 


Pipestona 


34,000 


77,748 






m,748 


1,391 


113,139 


District 916 


206,963 


229,851 




11,272 


448,086 


119,084 


567,170 


Red Wing 


39,557 


54,639 


7,466 




101,762 


892 


102 ,654 


Rochester 


69,141 


92,530 


83,319 




244,990 


(1,275) 


243,714 


St. ClouU 


75,000 


136,701 






2U,701 


(387) 


210,814 


Dt* raui 




Q f f f w30 










1 072 550 


StapJes 


12,830 
825,258** 


95,085 
882,861** 


18,893 
127, 5U** 


10,668 


137,476 
1,835,630** 


U,502 


149,078 


Suli^urban Hennepin 




(6,114)** 


1,829,515** 


Tnief River Falls 


49,944 


130,075 




10,340 


190,359 


1,825 
(4,295) 


192,184 


Wadena 


75,810 


70,587 


32,955 


30,584* 


209,936 


205,641 


Willmar 66 
Wmona 


77,770 


89,201 


24,055 




191,026 


4,402 
(5,393) 


195,428 


12,148 


8,679 




2,393 


23,220 


17,827 


TOTAL 


$3,147,562 


.$4,820,003*** 


$364,715 


$280,689 


$8,612,969 


$205,263 


$8,818,232 



- 1*5 - 



^Includes some grants as well as other misoeUaoeous ina»ne. 
^Fiscal Year 1980 data 
^ft««Total reinbursesients equaled $4,i»96,0tMf when actual Fiscal Year 1979 State 
D^>artnient of Education data for Suburban fiennepin AVTI« 

S(XJRCE: AVTZ adult vocational directors. State Department of Education 
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Table k 



AduU Vc^attcnal Education Fees 
Fiscal Year 1979 





Faafi as % 






of Total 


Faas Par 


AVTI 


Fxc^^id t til r as 


C<mtact (tour 


AlbftT*' Lea 


41.93; 


$1.61 


A t tziX^yfid r t a 






Anoka 


40. 1 


.35 

• ^ JF 


ihist In 


38.6 


1.56 


Bmidtl 


.J J. ~ 


1 03 


Brfttffierd 


30.6 


15 


Can by 


22.7 


. 12* 


Dakota CcMin t.v 


42.9 




C*. 1^*0 ft Lakes 


17.6 


.42 




29.2 


.31 


East Grand Forks 


27.5 


.45 




27.0 


.32 


Far 1 hdii 1 f 




1.73* 


G rftfi f 4* A Fa 11c 




24 




24 8 

fc~e M 


33* 




40.6 


.89 


JacttfifM 


21.9 


1.12 


f lanka^o 


41.4 


N/A 


M tnn^annl t c 

n ifl||v70|'W 119 


31.0 


N/A 


MfMrlMad 

i Iwvll 1 IwtfM 




56 


Pine City 


34.5 


5.64 


P Ipestone 


30.0 


2.06 


District 916 


36.5 


N/A 


Red Wing 


38.6 


1.94 


Rocfwster 


28.3 


.56 


St. Cloud 


35.6 


N/A 


St. Paul 


36.8 


.44 


Staples 


8.6 


.25 


SutHjrbai Hennepin 


45.1** 


,90** 


Thief River Falls 


26.0 


1.30 


Wad«fia 


36.9 


1.18 


Wl 1 1mar 


39.8 


.90* 


WIncma 


68.1 


.64 


TOTAL 


35.71 


$ .55 



*Contact hours do not Include adult farm management, veteran's farm 
management t or small business management. 
AftFY 1980 data 

SOURCE: Calculated from Table 3 and contact hours estimated by adult 
vocational directors. 
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TABLE 5 



Post-Seccwidary 
Adult 



1 



ComparlsOT of Adult and Post-Secondary 
Vocational Education r-nding FY 1979 



Direct 
Instruct I mat 
Expenditures 

$63,903,327 
$ 8,818,232 



Student 
Tuition 



$11,35^»,550 
$ 3,1A7,562 



% of Dlr^t 
instruct I cmal Costs 
Paid by Students2 

17.8%3 
35.71 



ADM 



31,010 
4,1»16^ 



D I rect 
Instructional 
Expenditures 

Per AON 



$2,062^ 
$1,610'» 



'Direct instructional cost Includes Instruction and Related Instruction expenditures. 

'The percentages shown are not comparable to the burdens displayed In the Board's August, 1978 paper on "A 
Recommended Tuition Pol Icy for Minnesota Public Post'Secondary Education" because the expenditure base used 
in that report Included both direct and Indirect costs, such as plant operatlcms, student services, and 

.general adm in f strati wi. 

i/hen revenues from resale of supplies and equipment of $8.0 million are offset against Instructional cost, 
^ths student's share rises to 20.3% and the cost per ADM drops to $1,802. 

^includes only AVTIs reporting contact hours. 1,050 contact hours converted to one AOM equivalent. 



SOURCES: State Department of Education, adult vocational directors (See Table 3). 
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3. Comrounlty CoUeges 

The comnunfty colleges operate under single legislative funding 
approach for credit Instruction regardless of iTCatlcm, time or a^ln- 
Istrattve practice. All credit Instruction Is subsidized by the state. 

To Illustrate, based on proportionate credit activity, the comsHinlty 
colleges sp^t an estimated $3.7 mil Item m evening <m-c«npus Instruction 
and on off*ca^us Instruction during Fiscal Year 1979 (Table 6). The 
Community College Board office believes that these Instructional costs 
may be overstated bec«ise part'tlme, adjunct Instructors who predominate 
In off-coipus and ev^lng programs are paid less than full-time Instructors 
us^ In the day classes. 

tf differential practices In faculty assignment are Ignored, on the 
averse community college stud^ts taking credit classes pay approximately 
one-half of dlr^t Instructional and administrative costs through tuition. 
By cemtpus, the percmt paid by studmts varies betwm 25% to 63% because 
Instructional costs are proportlcHiately higher at smaller colleges. The 
students' share of total educational expenditures Is much less, of course, 
when academic support, student services and plant operations are considered. 

Each canpus has designated cme or more Individuals who are responsible 
for all ncm-credlt Instruction. Generally, these acto In 1st raters are state- 
5upiK>rted although a f^ lai^e conpuses have chosen to fund additional 
support personnel out of fees Income. The ability of each campus to staff 
non-credit Instruction with funded posltl<»is Is tl^ ultimately to credit 
enrollments since position and fund allocations are based solely on credit 
production. 

The sources of support for non-credit Instruction and other community 
services are shoi«i In Table 7. Fiscally, these activities are treated as 
a unit. Total expenditures during Fiscal Year 1979 v»re $1.4 million with 
participants In these activities paying approximately one-half of the direct 
costs thr<xjgh var I cxis fees. 

Austin and Vermilion Community Colleges have worked <Hit cooperative 
agreements with their local community education programs. These agree- 
ments allow the con»iunIty colleges access to conmiunlty education tax levies 
and legislative appropriations to support non-crerilt Instruction In fulfill- 
ment of the colleges* community services functlc^i. 



k. State Universities 

Funding of credit prograns offered by the state universities differs 
by the location and level of the cc»jrs«». 

All on-ca?ipus classes and off-campus undergraduate courses are budgeted 
through the regular allocation process. Off-campus graduate courses, re- 
gardless of sponsoring administrative unit, have not received direct state 
funding since 1977-78 when the State University Board requested legislative 
permission to reallocate approximately $532,000 in state expenditures for 
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TABLE 6 



Camuinlty College Sources of Income 
for On-Campus and EvenlngA/eekend 
Credit Instruction FY 1979 





Student 


Other State 






Tuition 


A{>proprlatlcsis 


Total 


VIMS ntcsnaiisy 


911 SJkt\ 


Z55,*»S9 


467,129 


Aiis^ In 

r^U9 V 1 If 


91 AAA 


7V, 377 


oZ,2>9 


Bra tni^rd 


9C |Qn 


^3,913 


80,093 


pAraufi Falls 


^/ »P*«U 


kC tin 


7*1,517 


HIbbIng 


24,300 


41 .332 


65.632 


Inver HMIs 


317,520 


265,073 


582,593 


Itasca 


34,020 


46,570 


80,590 


Lakewood 


172,260 


130,094 


302,354 


Ntimeapol Is 


137,700 


142,647 


280,347 


HesabI 


34.560 


49,172 


83 ,732 


Normandale 


262,440 


157,129 


419,569 


North Hennepin 


333,180 


233,528 


566,708 


Northland 


43,200 


59,588 


102,788 


Rainy River 


22,680 


37,728 


60,408 


Itoctester 


92,340 


87,023 


179,363 


Vennl 1 Ion 


15,120 


13.832 


28,952 


yil'linar 


37,800 


35,266 


73.066 


iiythington 
^OTAL 


34,560 


97,^3 


132,143 


1,868,940 


1,793,303 


3.662,243, 




(51. Oi) 


(49.0%) 


(100.0^)1 



The percentages shown are not comparable to the burdens displayed In the Board's August. 
1978 paper on "A Recommended Tuition Policy for Minnesota Public Post -Secondary Education" 
because the expenditure base used In that report Included both direct and Indirect costs, 
such as plant operations, student services, and general a<tonlnlstrat Ion. 

SOURCE: Coirmiunlty College Board 
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TABU 7 



CoflRiunlty College Sources of I ncome 
for Non-Credft Instruction and 
Cosimunlty Services FY 1979 



1 



i»oniBuni cy 
Collie 


Fees 


Other State 
Appropriations 


Federal 
Funds 


Total 


Anoka'Ramsey 


$ 22,316 
(32.3%) 


$ 46,869 
(67.7%) 




$ 69,185 


Austin 


131,756 
(69.6%) 


57,650 
(30.4%) 




189,406 


Bra I nerd 


930 
(2.1%) 


43,488 
(97.9%) 




44,418 


Fergus Falls 


4,464 
(11.9%) 


33,124 
(88.1%) 




37,588 


HIbbIng 


8,492 
(16.4%) 


43,370 
(83.6%) 




51,862 


Inver Hills 


60,839 
(51.2%) 


28,869 
(24.3%) 


$ 29,139 
(24.5%) 


118,847 


Itasca 


17,487 
(23.2%) 


34,156 
(45.3%) 


23,804 
(31.6%) 


75,447- 


lak@r#ood 


34,361 
(31.9%) 


51,342 
(47,7%) 


22,000 
(20.4%) 


107,701 
80." 


Hlnneapol Is 


51,311 
(63.7%) 


29,212 
(36.3%) 




HesabI 


21,942 
(44.3%) 


27,607 
(55.7%) 




49.549 


Normanda 1 e 


69,407 
(80.4%) 


8,472 
(9.8%) 


8.500 
(9.8%) 


86,379 


North Hennepin 


196,979 
(63.4%) 


82,309 
(26.5%) 


31,481 
(10. U) 


310,769 


Northland 


4.154 
(26.1%) 


11,752 
(73.9%) 




15,906 


Rainy River 


1,067 
(8.6%) 


11,395 
(91.4%) 




12,462 


Rochester 


44,249 
(44.9%) 


54.251 
(55.1%) 




98,500 


Verm 1 1 Ion 




7,9^6 
(100.0^) 




7.946 


Wi I Imar 


26.003 
(53.3%) 


22.774 
(46.7S) 




iiQ 777 
•♦Of/// 
• 


Worth int] con 


1.976 

is.m 


36. W 




38.^Jl4 


TOTAL 


$697,733 
(48.3?) 


$631,024 

(43.75!:) 


$1 I^,92f» 
(8.0?i) 





iDoes not include private 



SOURCE: Community College Board 



off-canptis graduate instructt<m, because "a significant parentage of 
the students parttctpattng In this activity are employed adults, par- 
ticularly teachers obtaining advance or In-service training for cer- 
tiflcatlcm and salary advancement purffosesJ* At that tlsie, 6^.53; of 
the off-c^pus gr^uate ^rollm^ts Mere In teacher education, 7.01 
were In business, end 28.5% were In other disciplines generally supporting 
the first two areas. This pattern Is similar to the distribution of grad- 
uate degrees awarded In all graduate programs. 

As a result of the change In fundlr^, tuition was raised from $12 to 
$23 per credit. Off-campus gr^ate fall heacount enrollments remained 
stable during the transition, but full-year ^ulvalent enrollments fell 
by 5U» Indicating that stud«its took smaller course loads after tuition 
was raised. 

The data In Table 8 have b^n assembled for on-ca&pus (general academic) 
Instruction and for off-canpus (extension) Instruction by graduate and under- 
graduate levels. 

On-canpus students paid an average of 36.2% of direct Instructional 
costs at the six conventlcmal universities. Off-c^pus undergraduates 
paid «i average of 110.6%. The cm-c^pus progrm Includes graduate and 
other high-cost Instruction. These factors, as well as Inconsistencies 
In the acccxjnting of certain costs may explain some withln-campus vari- 
ations In costs borne by on- and off-canpus students In subsidized instruc- 
tion. 

Comparison of expenditures from the graduate off-campus fund and 
estimated tuition receipts for off-canpus graduate Instruction Indicates 
that receipts covered more than 100% of direct costs at fcxir of the five 
campuses with graduate programs. At the end of the year, surpluses In 
this progran become a form of non-allocated Income under the discretion 
of the local administration. 

Nc»i-credlt Instruction does not receive direct state funding. The 
costs of administration and Indirect costs such as space and utilities 
are usually not recovered through participant fees. The state universities 
do not budget separately for non-credit Instruction and the direct costs 
of these activities supported by fees and grants, are not differentiated 
from non-Instructlraial public service activities such as speakers bureaus, 
arts festivals and cc»icerts. 

Sources of Income for non-credit Instruction and other public service 
are shown In Table 9. ft Is not possible to determine the proportion of 
costs paid by participants. More than three-fourths of the public service 
expenditures are derived fron grants to the universities. 



University of Minnesota 

At the University of Minnesota, much of the Instruction for part-time 
and returning students is administered out of Continuing Education and 
Extension (CEE), a coordinating and programming unit. As a division, CEE 
is expected to be largely self-supporting although selected, mainly non- 
instruction - 1 activities receive stnte funding. 
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Table 8 



State Unfversftfes Estimate Sources of Funds for 
On and Off-C«npus Instruction FY 1979 



BetnldjI 

" ''Ors-'Canipus 

Off-Campus 
Undergraduate 

Graduate 



Hanka to 
On-Campus 

Off-Campus 
Undergraduate 



Graduate 



Metropolj tan 



Moor head 



mi 

Appro- 
prlatlon 

$ ^,856.9 
(97.71) 

160.3 
(75.9%) 



$11,795.5 
(95. ^%) 

290.0 
(98.^1) 



$ 1,080.9 
(90.81) 



On-Campus, Regular $ 7,035.^ 

Off-Campus ^ 

Funded Instruction 334*6 
„^ (100.01) 

Graduate, off -campus 



Off-Campus 
Graduate 
Receipts 



68.1 
(100.0$) 



253.7 
(100.0^) 



15.1 
(100.01) 



Htm- 
A1 located 
Income 

$115.2 
(2.3%) 

51.0 
(24.1%) 



$ 15.5 
(.1%) 

4.7 
(1.6%) 



$ 5.6 
(.5%) 



$ 85.0 
(1.1%) 



Other 
State 
and Misc. 



$ 1.5 



$15.9 
(.2%) 



Federal 
Grants 



$542.9 
(4.4%) 



$ 81.2 
(6.8%) 



$309.8 
(4.1%) 



Private 
Grants 



$ 8.2 

(.1%) 



$22.4 
(1.9%) 



$32.7 
(.4%) 



Total 
Expend- 
Itures 

$ 4,972.1 
(100.0%) 

211.3 
(100.0%) 

68.1 
(100.0%) 



$12,363.6 
(100.0%) 

294.7 
(100.0%) 

253.7 
(100.0%) 

$ 1,190.2 
(100.0%) 



$ 7,478.8 
(100.0%) 

334.6 
(100.0%) 

15.1 
(100.0%) 



Estimated 
Tuition 
Revenue 



N/A 



% of 
Costs 
Pd. by 
Tuition* 



$2,017.6 40.6% 

97.3 46.0 
82.8 121.6 



$4,290.1 34.7 • 

142.8 48.5 
276.3 108.9 



N/A 



$2,729.1 36.5 



97.9 29.3 



34.2 226.5 
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S t. Cloud 
On-Campus 



ERIC 



$12,112.6 
(94.5%) 



$ 52.8 
(.4%) 



$74.4 
(.6%) 



$576.5 
(4.5%) 



$12,816.3 
(100.0%) 



$4,501.5 35.1 



«4 
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Table ,8 (Ccmt.) 

State Universities Estimated Sources of Funds for 
On and Off -Campus instruction FY 1979 



St. Cloud (Cont.) 
Of f -Campus 
Ur Jergraduate 

Graduate 



S outhwest 
On -Campus 

Off-Campus 
Undergraduate 



V/inona 



On-Campus 

Off-Car.pus 
Undergraduate 

Graduate 



M&E 
Appro- 
prlatfon 



212.5 
(99.8%) 



$ 2,318.4 
(98.0%) 

13.9 
(37.11) 



$ 5,089.6 
(96.21) 

113.5 
(84.21) 



Off-C»npus 
Graduate 
Receipts 



76.5 
(100.0%) 



45.1 
(100.0%) 



Hon- 
Allocated 
I nconre 



$ 30.0 
(1.3%) 

23.6 
(62.9%) 



(1.6) 

21.3 
(15.8%) 



Other 
State 
and HI sc. 



$ 11.9 
(.2%) 



Federal 
Grants 



$ 191.2 
(3.6%) 



Private 
Grants 



.4 

(.2%) 



$17.2 
(.7%) 



$ .9 



Total 
Expend- 
itures 



212.9 
(100.0%) 

76.5 
(100.0%) 



37.5 
(100.0%) 



$ 5,292.0 
(100.0%) 

134.8 
(100.0%) 

45.1 

(100.0%) 



Estimated 
Tuition 
Revenue 



85.8 
68.3 



$ 2,365.6 $ 850.1 
(100.0%) 



$ 2,002.8 
65.2 
48.6 



% of 
Costs 
Pd. by 
Tuition? 



^10.3 
89.3 



35.9 



8.6 22.9 



VI 

w 
I 



37.8% 
48.4 
107.8 



Or.-"a~pus' 



1 



Off-Campus 
Undergraduate 

Graduate 



$43,208.4 
(95.4%) 

1,124.8 
(91.8%) 



458.5 
(100.0%) 



$296.9 
(.7%) 

100.6 
(8.2%) 



$103.7 
(.2%) 



$1,620.4 

(:;.6%) 



$59.0 
(.1%) 

.4 



$45,288.4 
(100.0%) 

1,225.8 
(100.0%) 

458.5 
(100.0%) 



$16,394.0 

437.6 
510.2 



36.2 
40.6 
111.3 
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Includes both graduate and undergraduate on-canpus classes offered by the Division 
.of Cfmtlnuing Education at Hoorhead. 
iTotal does not include Metrq^oUtan State University. 

^In the program i»udgettng format these expenditures are found In the instruction 
and Departm^tal Research Program. The percentages shorn are not, comparable to 
the burdens displayed In the Board's August, 1978 paper on **A RecoRBi«ided Tultlcm 
Policy for Minnesota Public Post-Secondary Education" because the expenditure base 
used In that report Included both direct and Indirect costs, such as plant operations 
student services, and general a^lnlstratlon. 



SOURCES: Expenditure data froa Fiscal Year 1979 Object Detail by Fund Within 
Activity. Tuition rev^ue estimated fron enrollment data reported 
by State University Board. 
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Table 9 



State University Sources of Funds 
for Public Service and Non-Credit 
Instruction FY 1979 



BonldJI 



Hankato 



M & E 
$ 12.2 

12.5 



Mon- 
A1 located 
Income 

$18.9 



26.1 



Other 
State 
& Misc. 

$ 6.9 



Federal 
$437.7 

m.3 



Private Total 
Grants Expenditures 

$475.7 



$ 12.0 



196.9 



Metropol Itan 
Moor head 

9 

St. Cloud 

« 

^l^outhwest 

Winona 
TOTAL 



Zk.k 



61.4 



110.5 



0 

4.4 

22.5 
.6 



72.5 
(6.8$) 



0 

8.4 

31.3 
.4 



47.0 
(4.4%) 



0 
2.7 
13.9 
72.5 



673.1 
(63.4%) 



7.5 



138.8 



0 

39.9 
75.3 
212.3 
61.4 



158.3 U061.4 
(14.9%) (100.0%) 



SOURCE: State University Board, Fiscal Year 1979 Object Detail By Fund 
Within Activity. 
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The funding distinction U based on adnlnlstratlve sponsor, rather 
than program location or delivery sKKie. In practice, CE£ administers 
nearly all evening and off-cam|HiS cr^It Instruction, except for prograras 
through the Waseca and Crookston campuses. Similar programs offered 
directly by academic departments could, however, be funded out of the 
r^ular Instructional accmints If the department ctose to use Its re- 
sources tn that fashion. 

CEE Is also responsible for imich of the University of Hinnesota's 
non-credit Instruction, often through the Department of Conferences and 
programming ties to professional assoclatlms. CEE's link to non-cr«ilt 
Instruction, however. Is less complete than for evening and off-campus 
credit programs, and numerous ott»r units within the University may 
offer non -credit Instruction on their own. 

Apart from special purpose grants, CEE receives fundli^ from student 
tuition and f^s and state Operations and Maintenance and Special Appro- 
priations (Table 10). The state Special /M>proprlatl(»is subsidize the 
Rochester Center and equalize the tuition rates between the day school 
and CEE and Sunwer Session. 

Unlike academic dq|>artments funded by the r^ular Instructional 
accounts, CEE retains the tuition and fees It collects and uses these 
funds to f Insice Instructional activities. Through this mechanism, CEE 
g^erates a surplus over direct Instructional expenses In the Twin Cities 
aid subsidizes the programs In Ouluth and Horrls. Transferred funds repre- 
sented 2,7% of total expenditures In Duluth and \k,S% of expenditures In 
Morris. 

Overall, student tuition and fees paid $2% of all CEE direct Instruc- 
tional costs. With present funding mechanisms, CEE Is dependent on large 
enrollment classes, chiefly In the Twin Cities, to generate the surpluses 
that will allow It to offer a diversified program. In comparison, stu- 
dent tultl^i revenues covered kB% of direct Instructional costs for r^- 
ular Instructloi (Table 11). 

In both Instances, substantial addltlCHial expenditures and state 
subsidies are Incurred for academic support, student services, physical 
plant, fringe benefits and other necessary educatlcxial expenses. To the 
extent possible, these Items have been excluded from all data reported In 
Table 11. 



C. ISSUES AND DISCUSSION 



1 . Overview 

It has long been recognized that education provides both social 
and personal benefits. The public benefits of education justify the 
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Table 10 University of Minnesota FY 1979 Continuing.Education and 
Extension Sources of Funds for Instruction 



State 



CEE Unit 


Tuition 
and Fees 


Appropriations 
0 6 M Soecial 


Total 


Surplus 
(Deficit) 


Independent Study 
(statewide) 


545,973 
94.6% 




31,363 
5.4% 


577,335 
100.0% 


2,309 


Twiu Cities campus 


7,215.985 
92.8% 


308,925 
4.0% 


249,174 
3.2% 


7,774,084 
100.0% 


38,335 


Duluth 


527,000 
94.9% 


3,000 
.5% 


25,566 
4.6% 


555,566 
100.0% 


(15,657) 


Morris 


133,232 
91.1% 


1,000 
.7% 


12,015 
8.2% 


145,247 
100.0% 


(24,987) 


Rochester Center 


291,779 
68.1% 


26,700 
6.2% 


110,000 
25.7% 


428,471 
100.0% 




TOTAL 


8,713,969 
91.9% 


339,625 
3.6% 


428,118 
4.5% 


9,481,712 
100.0% 


- 0 - 



1. Includes both credit and non-credit. 



SOURCE: University of Minnesota 
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Table 11 

Campari son of Continuing Education ami Extension 
md O ther Unlvers 1 1 Y_.of Minn esota InstructlOT FY 19 79 

Total y Tuition Net State Net State Tuition 

FYE Direct Costs Revenue Appropriation /^}proprIatlon ^ q, 

Total % C$000*s) % ($000' s) ($000' s) Per FYE Costs 

Regular Instruction ^^,$37 86.3% $ 88,587.85 90.31 tk^MS-^^ $k5,]6B,k^ $962^ I19.O* 

7,W 13.7 9,W1.7 9.7 8,713. 9^ 767.8 103* 91.9% 



C££ 



5't,385 100.0% § 98,069.5 100.0% 



Fringe benefits not included. 

^In the program budgeting format these expenditures are found In the Instructional and Departmental Research Program, 
The percentages shown are not comparable to the burdens displayed In the Board's August, 1978 paper on "A Recommended 
Tuition Policy for MlnnesotTT'ubl Ic Post -Secondary Education" because the expenditure base used In that report Included 
both direct and indirect costs, such as plant operations, student services, and general atfailnlstratlon. 

^Includes fees for non-credit Instruction. 

V.ssumes that state appropriations subsidize only credit Instruction. Includes special appropriations applied to 

^Instruct Ion. 

-*Does not include special appropriations. Data from 1979-81 Budget Proposal. 



SOURCE: University of Minnesota 
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use of tax dollars to subsidize participants who might otherwise under- 
Invest In developing their abilities. Vfhlle It Is difficult to estimate 
empirically the relative m^n I tudes of personal and social benefits, the 
amount of public subsidy ultimately reflects a Judgment of this distri- 
bution. 

Progress for part'^tlme and returnli^ studmits receive vastly different 
Icsvels of state support d^iendlng &r the (Hirpose of the Instruct Icmy the 
sponsor and the time, place or mettod of delivery. As summarized In Table 
12, the participants* share of direct instructional costs (exclusive of 
plant operations, a^Inlstratlve support and student services) varies 
between }%% and 100%. In addltloi to these overall legislatively deter- 
mined funding levels, system and campus Internal allocations produce 
varlattoRs In the levels of subsidy, chiefly in resjKmse to dlfferwces 
In program costs. lh» Issues raised In this report, hotn^er, focus on 
the pattern of af^roprlatlons fol lowed at the state level. 

Vhmwer differences In funding policy have been applied, they have 
worked to the disadvantage of part-time and returning students. Adverse 
funding practices, in turn, dIsccHirage the foibllc systems and institutlcms 
fron providing Instructlmi which Is accessible to these resldmts. As the 
state revlofs the nature and extent of Its commitment to extend access to 
part-tl^ and returning students thrmigh the public post-secondary systems, 
the following funding Issues are raised: 

1. Are there differences arKmg varl<xis forms of credit Instruction 
which merit separate funding treatmwtst Should policies be 
consistent In each of tho public collegiate systems? 

2. Should non-credit Instruction offered by the i^ibllc collegiate 
Institutions receive direct public support? What Indirect 
costs shwld the state absorb? 

3. What sfKmld be the fiscal relatlwiship bet%#een post-secondary 
and adult vocational education In the Minnesota AVTIs" 

2. Credit Instruct Icai 

Over the years, the Coordinating Board has recommended that the state 
should have a rational and consistent basis for sharing the costs of post- 
secondary education between public funds and student tuition. In 1075* the 
Board recomm^ided that credit Instruction In the public collegiate Insti- 
tutions shcHild be subsidized In proportion to costs regardless of the site, 
time and mode of delivery.' In 1978, the Board recoranended that at the 
system level, tuition should pay for between 251 and 30S of total Instruc- 
tional costs. 2 



Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, Making the Transition : 
_ Report to the 1975 Minnesota Legislature (January 1975). 

^Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating t'oard, "A Recamiended Tuition Policy 
for Minnesota Public Post-Secondary Education" (August 1978), 
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Table 12 

Sumnary of FunUtng for 
Progrons Serving Part-Time and Returning Students 

Participants* Share 
of Direct 

Type of Instruction Instructional Costs* 

Vi^TiOKAL EDUCATION (NOH-COLLEGiATE) 

Post-Secondary I 8? 

Adult 361 

CREDIT INSTRUCTION (COLLEGIATE) 

State Universities — 
All <m-canpus Instructlcm plus 

off-canpus undergraduate Instruct Icm 36% 

University of Minnesota — 

Regular Instruction (non-CEE) k3% 

CoDsmjnlty Colleges 52% 

University of Minnesota — 
Cmtlnuing Education and Extension 

(Includes n«i-credlt) $2% 

State Universities — 

Off-canpus, graduate Instructlcx) 1001 

NON-CREDIT INSTRUCTION (COLLEGIATE) 

State Universities 100% 

Community Collies 100% 



^In the program budgeting format these expenditures are found In the Instruction 
and Departmental Research Progran. The percentages shown are not comparable to 
the burdens displayed In the Board's August, 1978 paper on "A Recoraiiended Tuition 
Policy for Minnesota Public Post -Secondary Education" because the expenditure base 
used In that report Included both direct and Indirect costs, such as plant operations, 
student services, and general administration. 

SOURCES: Tables 5,6,8, and 11. Programs listed as being 100% supported by 
participants based on stated policies of the State University Board 
and Community College Board, 
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1% cridit delivery systems which primarily serve part-time and 
returning students do not have access to regular state appropriations 
for operating expenses. These self-supporting programs are Continuing 
Education and Extension at the University of Minnesota, the primary 
prcwtder of evening and off-carapus credit Instruction at the Twin Cities* 
ftorrls and Duluth car^ses, aid the off-campus graduate progress of the 
state universities. CEE was established as a self-supporting division 
In 1913* The policy at the state universities Is relatively recent, 
Initiated by the State University Board to reallocate funds to other 
purposes. 

Existing funding policies af fating credit Instruction for part-time 
and returning students are based cm delivery mode and sp<»isor. Both 
University of Minnesota «td State University self-supporting credit 
courses are g^erally duplicates of ccHirses which are subsidized v&wn 
offered to on-campus, daytime students. Furthermore, fund 1 practices 
are unique to each public coll^late system; there Is no overall public 
policy regarding funding of Instruction which Is outside the ccmventlcHial 
times and places of delivery. The community colleges receive funding 
for all credit instruction (except for the temporary enrollment "bulge*' 
which Is funded by tuition revmues In the community colleges as well 
as In the state universities and the University of Minnesota). 

Most cf the credit Instruction offered through Ccmtlnulng Education 
and Extension and the state university off-canpus graduate program serves 
students with a variety of ^ucatlcmal objectives, abilities and financial 
resources. In many ways, they are not that different from students who 
are able to enroll In subsidized classes. 

Although they are older than day students. University of Minnesota 
Continuing Educatlcm and Extension students In the Twin Cities tend to 
be In their tventles (611;). Althmigh three-fourths are employ^, SS% 
have a fanlly Income of less than $20,000. Although Job advancement 
and pers(»a1 Interest are Important motivations, tvio-thirds hope to 
complete a degree or certificate. Nine percent of the students are 
COTcurrently ^roll»i In day classes. ^ In Duluth, nearly two-thirds 
of the evening, on-carapus extenslcm class stud^ts are cross-registered.^ 
Studmts enrolled In day classes, of course, also Include a range of ages. 
Incomes and educational goals. 

At the state universities, <itate support was withdrawn from the 
off-campus graduate progran on the cwitentlon that participants were 
primarily teachers who would achieve salary increases upon completion. 
On-canpus graduate progrsns, hoir^ver, also serve practicing teachers. 
Indeed, the pattern of off-canpus graduate courses closely matches the 
distribution of master's degrees awarded by the state universities. Nearly 
three-fcHirths of the wi-canpus graduate students are attending part-time. 
Under present policy, a teacher in Winona receives state support for con- 
tinuing educatfoi credits while a teacher In Little fork may not. 



■^Kanun, Clara, The Extension Classes Student Patterns of Registration , 
Sociological Prof i If md Goals - Updated , University of Minnesota (October 1979) 

^+buluth Center for Continuing Education and Extensirn, "1978-79 Annual 
Report," (no date) . _ 
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Becwse Ccmtlnuing Education and Extension and the state university 
off-canpus graduate program receive less state support tKan other credit 
instruct t(»t, the ability to offer an extensive and diversified array of 
offerings under these delivery systems is diminished. While fund^ In- 
st ruction also must achieve a balance between income and expenditure, 
the enrollm^ts they imjst reach to survive are 1oi«er. As a ccmset^^ce 
of tNilr self'SupiMrtIng status, Ccmtlnuing E(hicatt<m and Extenslcm and 
the state universities must drop marginal classes that might be viable 
under more favorable funding arrangammts. Since these delivery syst«BS 
frecptently provide tte sole available access to some returning studmts, 
the curr«it funding policies are especially sKlverse to those Minnesota 
residents who cannot talce advantage of regular prc^rams. 

Continuing Education and Extenslcm has sustained a self-supporting 
program (with a relatively small special appropriation for Instruction) 
by m«tlpulatlng costs so that tultlcm c»i be i^ld similar to tultlcm for 
Instruction that receives state funds. Costs are kept do»m by paying in- 
structors less than the day scfKX>1 and by malntalnli^ large class sizes. 
This latter strat^y, In particular, discourages graduate and upper dl- 
vIsl<Hi classes which serve specialize! Interests and favors lower division, 
general Interest classes, in the IViIn Cities, this strategy potentially 
duplicates the resources of the six metrcHH)! Itan commnlty collegc&s. It 
has also been necessary to rely on Twin Cities revenues to maintain useful 
programs In the smal ler population centers of Ouluth and Morris. 

In contrast to the University of Minnesota which has kept CEE tuitions 
reasonably consistent with day rates, the State University Board elected 
to raise tultlcm for off-campus graduate classes when It put those pro- 
grams on a se1f-supfH>rtIng basis. The state university graduate stud«it 
who Is unable to come to campus, therefore, pays a greater oaount of 
tuition for a restricts choice of available classes. 



3. Non-Credit Instruction 

With the exception of several special appropriations, for the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the state does not fund the direct Instructional 
costs of non-credit Instruction In collegiate Institutions, although 
analogous activities In adult vocational and conmiunity education receive 
state subsidies. Non-credit Instruction, h<»i^er, does benefit from both 
direct and Indirect state funding. Direct support Is provided through 
state-funded positions to manage and plan the non-credit prog ran. indirect 
support Is provided because overhead costs such as facilities and general 
administration are not charge to the costs of credit or non-credit classes. 

Several arguments which support some general use of state funds for 
non-credit instruction IncluJe the following: 

1. While some non-credit Instruction provides minimal social 
benefits, non-credit occupational training, citlzen«ihlp 
and leadership skills, and skills progrcmis for the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged have legitimate social uses which 
should be recognized through public participation in fi- 
nancing. 
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2. Funding mechanisms can encourage Institutions to emphasize 
socially desirable noi-xredlt Instruction. 

3. It Is not consistent to ask. Institutions to accept a mission 
of publtc service without provision of rescmrces. 

Required non-credit continuing education for the professions 
protTCts the publtc, and the public should share directly In 
Its costs. 

5. Non--cr^lt programs for lew tnccroe audiences cannot be 
afforded unless fees can be rcKluced through some form of 
subsidy. 

6. Non-cr^lt funding would relieve pressures to offer credit 
for quest I enable programs. 

Provision of funding for ncm'-credit Instruction vfoild be Impeded by 
s^eral practical difficulties. Becmise funding has not b€»ai available 
for non-cr«llt work, Instltutlcmal records Include prc^rams of varying 
l^ths and structure. Hany programs are co-sponsored with Internal or 
external agmcles and double counting Is a problem. While the C<mtlnulng 
Education Unit iCBi) Is Intend^l as a measure ccroblnlng length of Instruc- 
tion and persons served, similar to the academic credit. Institutions do 
not use It consIst«itly to record their activity. Finally, Instructional 
and non-tnstructlonal public service are often combined In administration. 



Post-Sec<yidary and Adult Vocatlcmal Educat Icm 

There are signs that post-secondary and adult Instruction will become 
Increasingly difficult to separate. Both types of Instruction can now 
serve part-time students. Further, the line between the post-secondary 
programs, which provide Initial entry level training, and the adult pro- 
grams, which may "retrain" Individuals for a new occupation. Is not always 
clear. As career change becomes conmKHi, the historical dlstlnctlms In 
the t«K> types of Instruction are changing. 

if the funding of adult vocational educatlcMi were placed &n the ssnne 
basis as post-secondary vocatlc»ial Instruction, the AVTIs would be able 
to be more flexible In serving students, and artificial decisions to place 
certain classes In one or the other program would be avoided. Aid for 
supplies and Indirect exp^dttures of adult vocational education could 
also be collected by the district, eliminating subsidies by the post- 
seccmdary progr^s. 

Placing the adult vocatlcxial progran on the same funding formula as 
post-seccmdary instruct i<m presents two problens. First, the funding of 
post-secondary Instruction Is tied, in part, to student contact hours of 
instruction in a structured setting. Adult farm managsnent, veteran's 
farm management and small business management, however, contain provision 
for consulting services as well as classroom instruction. So far, it has 
not been possible to incorporate consulting efforts Into the post-secondary 
funding forn'Ia. 
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Second, under current fonmulas, adult vocational students pay higher 
fees and a greater share of Instruct Icmal cost than {K>st-5^ondary stu- 
dents. Host pims for merging the t»io programs Mould replace the Indi- 
vidual tydetermlned adult vocational fee structure with prorated tuition 
based cm post-secondary rate«. State aids vKHild be used to replace stu- 
dent contributions at most Institutes. 

Alttough merging p^t-secondary and adult vocational funding as 
usually prcHK>sed wcHJld Increase state support, adult vocattcHtal edu- 
cation might not benefit from a merger. Some AVTI directors have ccm- 
centrated tf»Ir energies and loyalty around the post-secondary programs. 
If separate funding were eliminated, some districts might use funds now 
going to adult vocatlcmal education to Improve the full-time post-secondary 
programs. 



D. CONCLUSIONS 



1. Credit Instruction 

Two types of variables can im used to determine variable funding 
policies within post-secondary educatlm. First, program characteristics 
can become the basis for differential funding policies based on state and 
Institutional objectives. Progr^ variables Include the level, content, 
purpose and format of Instruct Im. Secofid, student characteristics are 
sometimes Important In formulating funding policies. Student character- 
istics Include ability, motivation, educational goals and access to fi- 
nancial resources. 

AlthcHjgh present policies affecting credit Instruction for part-time 
and returning students are cemstructed ar<»ind delivery mode, a progron 
related variable, they are usually Justified on the basis of differences 
in the characteristics of tiie studmts who enroll. All Instructic^ in 
the public collegiate Institutions, however, r^ardless of the time and 
place of delivery, serves a variety of students unless characteristics of 
the curriculum tend to restrict enrollment to one type of individual. A 
day or evening course In Introductory biology, for example, will probably 
Include both returning and non-returning students while a course for 
practicing social mrkers will enroll solely returning students. 

The separate funding status of Continuing Education and Extension Is 
a legacy of a time when the public did not expect post-secondary Insti- 
tutions to devote serious efforts to serving the entire adult population. 
It was a time when formal education was restricted to youth, and further 
education has connotations of serving the cultural Interests of the leisured 
classes. While Continuing Education and Extension provides educational 
enrichnent to the general public, it also has developed into an important 
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means of access for adults who are acqufrfng their basic undergraduate 
and graduate education. If these alms are vforth supporting, public 
policy should be n^tral fn funding delivery at different times ami 
places. This does not mean that Instruction can be made equally avail- 
able to all studmts regardless of their preferences, but It would mean 
that their demands could be evaluate by the University of Minnesota 
under the swm set of fiscal Incentives as the needs of day studmts. 

The action of the State University Board to wItNiraw support for 
off-canpus graduate classes because they can cremate insn^Iate financial 
benefits to teachers at further (Hibllc expense raises tvto Important 
questfcms. First, tfw method of implementing this Intent has appll^ 
to non-^hicat I<»i courses as well as cmirses t\mt meet the continuing 
education credit needs of teacters. Seomd, If this goal Is smind, 
should !t not apply to all graduate teacher ^ucatlon In the state? 

If the purpose of current policies Is to discriminate on the basis 
of student characteristics, their impacts are clearly incomplete. Funded 
classes now coitaln students whose incomes, motlvatl^s, or abilities do 
not merit public subsidy while self-supporting types of instruction serve 
some students viho do. This Is the Inevitable result of sweeping policies 
bascKl on delivery mode alcme. A precise vmy of separating programs vwrthy 
of public support would have to focus on the content and purpose of In- 
struction. The n»st efficient way to discriminate anong different student 
characteristics Is through a comprehensive student financial aid policy 
with eligibility criteria fonmilated around the public's Interests. 

Although the present array of policies Is Inccmslst^t, changing them 
in the current fiscal envlrofment will not be easy. There are three basic 
ways In which the funding of all credit Instruction could be placed on the 
same set of funding Incentives: 

1. The existing levels of state support for the University of 
Minnesota and the state unlver:»' ties could be redistributed 

so that the students' share of Instructional costs Is equalized 
In different delivery systems offering equivalent Instruction. 

2. The state could appropriate additional funds to bring the 
level of state support for Ccmtlnulng Education and Exten- 
sion and the state university off-canpus graduate prc^rimis 
up to the standards for equivalent Instruction. 

3. Additional revenues could be raised through a general In- 
crease In tuition so that state funds could be redistributed 
without harming Instruction which Is now state-supported. 

These three models, using state university and University of Minnesota 
data for Fiscal Year 1979, are portrayed In Exhibits A and B. Several 
assumptions and limitations were necessary In developing these exanples: 

1. Changes In enrollment patterns following changes in funding 
distributions have not been taken into account. 
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EXHIBIT A 



Alternate Strat^les for Equalizing Funding Policies 
for Credit Instruction - University of Minnesota 
FY 1979 Data (Millions of Dollers) 



A. Pre; sent Condition 



Direct 
Inst. Cost 



Regular $88.6 

CEE 9.5 

Total 98. I 

Redirect State Funds 

Regular $81.7 

CEE 16.4 

Total 98. 1 

increase Tuition for All instruction 

Regular $88.6 

CEE 17.8 

Total 106.4 

Increase State Funds 

Regular $38.6 

CEE 17.8 

93 Total 106.4 



State 
Funds 

$45.2 
.8 

46.0 



$38.3 
7.7 

46.0 



$38.3 
7.7 
46.0 

$45.2 
9.1 
54.3 



Tuition 
Revenue 

$43.4 

8.7 
52.1 



$43.4 

8.7 
52.1 



$50.3 
10.1 
60.4 

$43.4 
8.7 
52.1 



Tuition % 
of Cost* 

49* 

92 

53 



53% 

53 

53 



57* 

57 

57 

49% 

49 

49 



These percentages are not comparable to the burdens displayed In the Board's 
August, 1973 p,?per on "A Recommended Tultlcwi Policy for Minnesota Public 
fost-Secondary Education" because the expenditure base used In that report 
included both direct and Indirect costs, such as plan operations, student 
servlcesp and general administration. 

o 
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Major 
Effects 

CEE receives state funds through 
Special Appropriation to keep 
tuition similar to day classes 

CEE costs managed by dampening 
faculty pay and Inflating class 
size In comparison to day classes 



No change In tuition levels 
No change In state funds 
Expenditures for regular Instruction 

cut by $6.9 (8%) 
Expenditures for CEE rise by 

$6.9 (741) 



Tuition rates rise by ]S% for both 

r^ular and CEE Instruction 
No reduction In r^ular expenditures 
Expenditures for CEE rise by 89* 
No change in state funds 



No change In tuition rates 

No change In regular expenditures 

State funds Increase by $8.3 

CEE expenditures rise by $8.3 (871) 
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^, present Condition 



Direct 
Inst. Cost 



On^Caripus $46«5 

Off-Campus, Grad. ,5 

Total 1*7.0 
B. Redirect State Funds 

On-Campus 46,0 

Off-Campus, Grad, ,8 
Total 
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Alternate Strat^Ies for Equal Izfng Funding Poll( 
for Credit Instructloi - State University 
FY 1979 Data (Millions of Dollars) 



State 
Funds 

$29.6 

0 

29.6 

29.1 
.5 
29.6 



Tuition 
Revenue 

$16.9 
.5 
17.A 

16.9 
.3 
17.2 



Tuition % 
of Cost* 

36% 

100 

37 

37 
37 
37 



C. Readjust Tuition for all Instruction 
On*-Campus 46.5 
Off-Campus, Grad. .8 
Total 47.3 



29.1 17.4 37 

.5 .3 37 

29.6 17.7 37 



D. increase State Funds 

Or.-Campus 46.5 

Off-Campus, Grad. .8 

Total 47.3 



29.6 16.9 36 

.5 .3 37 

30.1 17.2 36 



^'^These percentages are not comparable to the burdens displayed In the Board's 
August, 1976 paper on '*A Recomnended Tuition Policy for Minnesota Public 
Post -Secondary Education" because the expenditure base used in that report 
Included both direct and Indirect costs, such as plant operations, Jtudent 
L Y :es, and general a<toinlstrati(»i. 
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Major 
Effects 

Tuition for off-csspus graduate 
68% above on-canpus rates 

No state funds us^ for off-c«npus 
graduate 



No change In state funds 
Tuitlcm for off-canpus, graduate 

reduced to on-canpus level 
Expenditures for regular instruction 

reduced by $.5 milllwi 
Expenditures for off -campus, graduate 

rise by $.3 million 



No reduction in regular expenditures 

No change in state funds 

Tuition for on and off -campus graduate 

equal Ized 
Tuition revenues Increased by $.5 

million (through increases In grad 

or all tuition) 
Expenditures for off-canpus, graduate 

rise by $.3 million 



No reduction In r^ular expenditures 
Tuition for off-canpus grad reduced 

to on-c^pus level 
State funds increase by $.5 
Expenditures for off-conpus, graduate 

rise by $.3 million 
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Z, Equity fs assisned to achieved when the students' portt^s 
of dimt Instruct Imal cost are equalized. In fact, scree 
dlffer^ces might reraain If certain high or low cost programs 
were concentrated In one delivery systems. 

3. It Is also asstffli«] that tultlcm would to substantially the 
sane for stud^ts taking the saae type of Instruct tm. For 
the University of Minnesota* this principle raeans that con- 
parablHty bet%tfeen tuition rates In Continuing Education and 
Extenslcm and regular Instructlcm vtouXd be maintain^. For 
the state universities, ttm present differential between on- 
and off-cas^s graduate tuition %rau1d be erased. 

4. Expenditure and Income data reported by the University of 
Minnesota Includwi non-credit Instructlim. These data were 
assuned to reflect solely credit Instruction. 

As shown In Exhibit A, eliminating current discrtmlnatim In 
funding of Instructlcm offered thrmtgh Continuing Education and Extension 
would r^{ulre major shifts In fumllf^ or allocatlcm of resources. These 
shifts i^ld be so great that they could only be acccmpllsh^ over an 
extended period of time. &ich a change v^ld also have Important Impli- 
cations for the governance, functlmis, and authority of Continuing Edu- 
cation and Extension under an altered fiscal envlroiment. 

The effects of ch^glng the funding status of state university off- 
campus graduate Instruction are Illustrated In Exhibit B. In cos^rlson 
to the University of Minnesota, the Implications Involve smaller amounts 
of money and simpler administrative modifications. The current policy Is 
only four years old and could to r^ers^ In a relatively short time. The 
funds which formerly subsidized the off-campus graduate progran are now 
funding other state university functions. Reallocation of these existing 
resources v^ld, lKA#ever, still require a re-evaluatlon of all priorities 
In the light of changed condltlcms sln^ the policy went Into effect. 



2. Non-Credit Instruction 

Although ft Is an Imperfect Indicator of social utility, the credit 
bearing status of Instruction Is well established and will r^aln a funda- 
mental part of funding policy. The credit class signifies the type of 
basic academic preparation that has long enjoyed public subsidy. The 
non-credit class delivers Instruction which clearly merits a lower level 
of support. 

NcHi-credtt programs have not always had the quality control that in- 
stitutions put Into their credit offerings, and many offerings are also 
clearly recreational in character. To the extent that the state chooses 
to fund purely recreational learning, community education prograns managed 
by the K-12 school districts are operating statewide. 

Several ccjiimunfty colleges have made effective use of combining the 
financial resources of corjmunity education vilth the educational resources 
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of the college. Similar arrangem^ts with social service agencies and 
civic grt^ps are avaUable to support Instruction which Is targeted to 
low Income participants. Although additional funding would add to these 
services, It might he totter placed with the agencies that irark directly 

* * with the problems and needs of that clientele. The resources of the 

public colleges could then be directed to these purposes through coop- 
erative efforts. 

Occupational upgrading Is another area of non-credit Instruction which 
has a legitimate claim on public funds. Mechanics In other sectors, how- 
ever, now subsidize this form of educatlcm. Adult vocational education 
provides a system of occupational upgrading that focuses <m the skilled 
technical and semi -professional occupations. As developed earlier In this 
chapter, the ?evel of state funding In this program Is already similar to 
the level of support for credit Instructim In tl» collegiate Institutions. 
The occupational upgrading of professlmal and managerial occupatlMis Is 
generally not met through direct subsidy to educatlmal providers, but 
income tax deductions for educational expense are an Important forei of 
subsidy to higher Income groups. 

In ccmclu5l<»i, access to non-credit Instruction Is above and beycHid 
the state's comnltment to pr(»/Ide the fundanentals of educatlcmal prepara- 
tion to all citizens who can benefit from development of their abilities. 

* * The state has not delivered on that commitment to other part-time and 

returning students. In the presence of needs to devote resources to 
, that purpose, provision of funding for non-cr^It Instruction Is not 

* a priority use of scarce public funds for educatlcm. 

3- Post -Secondary and Adult VcH^atlonal Education 

The adult and post-seccmdary programs Initially served different 
purposes, and In most districts the original distinctions still apply. 
Post-secondary programs preside entry level skills for students entering 
an occupatl(m. Adult prograns most often provide In-service training for 
Individuals who are already employed In the field. A 1978 sanple survey 
of adult vocational students indicated that 7^% were enrolled for updating 
purposes, \k% vt^re enrolled solely for perscmal enjoyment, and only 12% 
were Just entering the Job market.^ As long as adult and post -secondary 
vocational education teach different levels of skill, funding differences 
are appropriate. 

Given the purpose of adult vocational educatlcm. It is proper that the 
state's share of costs be less than for post-secondary vocational education 
progrcHns. Despite Its level of support In comparison with post -secondary 

vocational education, tax funds are supporting adult vocational educaticHi 
at a higher proportion than credit Instruction In collegiate Institutions. 
Changes In the adult vocatltsial formula, however, might provide a compre- 
hensive consideration of all costs of Instruction. In particular, the 



c 

Alexander Grant and Conpany, Flnrl Report of Findings for the Study Conducted 
of the Adult Vocational Education Pron ram in the State of Minnesota (October 25, 
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current formula which provides reimbursement for cmly facalty salaries 
and travel is a disincentive for the use of instruct imal technology 
which Is an Increasingly attractive method of teaching some sicllls. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS STATEMENT 

The Minnesota Hlgtm Bfticatton CoondtouA^ 
mitM itself to tlw po^ IM there tliiA be no 
the ba^ of raoe, creed, o^, M(, NvHlto^^WlnUpft^^^ 
CMigin in He prof^ame, a^ivMee or employment ^ottoMfe^ iil^ C 
quir^ by Tttto D( of the BSuca^ Amendment 9^ HfR2, 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and otl^ applto^to taws, ref^tafiom 
and executive orders. 

Inquiries r^ardlng oonHMiance me^ be directed to Office of Per- 
sonnel and Affirmative Action. Minnesota H^her &&caticm Coor- 
dinating Board, 400 Capitoi Square, 5^ Cedar Street. St P»il, 
MN 55101. (612) 296-3974. 
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